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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Mem {| ssceptionsi earings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
Now Done by Themselves sal Sian inn 9 a wicce: Feucives sinc a: $196 
Bt ae emcees Or Tere eee | Ih ine he cant sh hte gon fir For the fi 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 


exclusive agency for one of the most permit mentioning here more than these few random cases. 

unique business inventions of the day. However, they are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today future in this usiness is coupled with immediate Carnnag? FOr 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into the right kind of man. Some of our top men have made over 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few a thousand sales each on which they earned up to $60 per 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to they had never done anything like this before coming to us 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So That is the kind of opportunity this business offers. The fact 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor that ss has atcracted to it such business men as 
from one industry to another. iain carci iis ak Mati ceabiae soiipaide “acy hina asad 
Now another change is taking place, An old established industry—an integral only 7 t type of opportunity and income—gives a 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands : i : ri ; 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW is open, however, to the young man looking for the right 


AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstat 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
hers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
ll business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment—and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


jing prominence—by 
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and by thousands of sma 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 
You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 


a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
Our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
mot possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 


or which hardly any business man can fail to 
tand, 





EARNINGS 


I 
in this business. A Louisiana man wrote: ‘My average earnings 


weekly.’" Ohio man’s report: “‘A business man said to me, 
‘This thing has caught the whole city on fire.’ For the first 


‘Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December 


? 


but my earnings Janu iry reached $1,000 net.’’ Space does not 





field in which to make his start and develop his future 


I 











Profits Typical of No Money Need Be Risked 
the Young, Growing Industry in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 


a ©) : ; : : } , bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
Going into this business is not like selling something business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
instance, when you take a $7 50 order, $5.50 can be your downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 

ere | "he wery le "O1 7. ¢ ur part x , 8 a 
$1,100.00. The very least you gc as your part of every hasa prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
dollar's worth of business a oe ns feats on ten into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is 2 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 recessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is with as other necessities do—that because you control 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders the szles in exclusive territory is your own business— 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger phat pays more on some individual sales than many men make 


percentage. in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 

This Business Has at onc: for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 

2 because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 

Nothing to Do With will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 

House to House Canvassing out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 


So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nght 
Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure #W4Y—Or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


selling. *‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the Ordinary sense of F. E. ARMSTRONG 

the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer anes . 

and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala. 
business-like call, leave the installation--whatever size Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the Dept. 4043-A, Monrovia, Calif. 


customer sell himself after the device is in and working. [on en ee eee Mm ee re ene ee mn on om a 


This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 

tomer—it eliminates the handicap Lr trying to get the | RUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE | 
money before the customer has really convinced himself | TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of | x ye ae é a ; | 
success in that customer's particular line of business. F. E. ARMST RONG, Dept. 404 3-A, Mobile, | 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It | Ala. If on Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- | 268, Dept. 4043-A, Monrovia, California. | 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay | Without obligation to me, send me full | 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in information On your proposition. | 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. | POE: cansuiecnwinewes peNaeaseweEsiow ene sae ‘ 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak | Screct or Route.:.csz... tre en eee | 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others L Box Ne | 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales ER ORMEE ERO TN pte 2, gt A. ae | 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- J City...isee ee ee sees eens eee A aReNOe Rive ese . 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the | State................05 beeen eee e ee eeeee | 


smallest businesses by the thousands. eT | 

















BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
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| ERHAPS THE most dramatic aspect of the recent International 
Council meeting—described in pages five through seven—was 
the 1951 administrative theme, presented to the Council along with 
the Objectives for 1951. “Freedom Is Not Free” is the theme, 
and we think it should become the battle cry of all those fighting 
communism. For our first task in this crusade is recognizing that 
freedom has a price, and that we must pay the price in order 
to preserve our liberties. Millions of fighting men, like 
those on this month’s cover. will pay for their freedom with 
suffering, hardships and in some instances, death. Those of us 
who stay at home will 
also have to pay, but 
ours will be the less 
dramatic job of produc- 
ing the implements of 
war, building morale, 
and manning civilian 
defense posts. Let us at 
home match the sacri- 
fices of the men who are 
fighting. During the 
perilous months ahead 
let us remember that 
“Freedom Is Not Free.” 





U S Army photo 


= Parry, author of “He Wants You 
to Live to 120,” specializes in 

writing about Russia and the Russians. 
Parry was born there in 1901, in the land 
of the Cossacks. As a sailor and 

a free-lance writer, young Parry traveled 
through the Ukraine, the Caucasus, 
Turkey and Greece. He witnessed the 
great revolution, but refused to fight 
for anybody—a stand which almost 

cost him his life. He was only nineteen 
when he was sentenced to death by one 
party. But Parry fled Russia and 
entered the United States in 1921. Since 
then he has studied in several universities 
and has become professor of Russian civilization and language at 
Colgate University. He keeps in close touch with Russia 

through refugees and Russian language publications. Below, we 
give you a studio shot of Bruce Beck, the well-known Chicago artist 
who illustrated Parry’s article about longevity. Beck, who 

is a director of the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, is noted for his strong 
feeling for design. Aside from illus- 
trating magazine articles, Beck 
works with ceramics, fabrics, fur- 
niture, commercial packages and 
window displays. His work has been 
honored in competition at Chicago’s 
famous Art Institute. Beck’s first 
appearance in our magazine was his 
memorable illustration for the 
article, “Selling Nursing Short,” in 
the June 1949 issue. —C. W. K. 
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Over Half or 


} America’s Top 
| Companies Use 
Sneed Swe 





—_ it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 













Speed Sweep 


cK 
HE BRUSH witH THE STEEL BA 
care 











Write for 
styles, sizes 
and prices. 
| Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. | 
: Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin | 
| Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes. | 
| | 
| Name | 
| 
Le eee eae. wees | 
| 
‘Tou ae . —- | 
l 








la province de 


QUEBEC 


ffers 


INDUSTRY 
a 


book “INDUSTRY IN ACTION”, 
which tells you all about La Province de 
Québec: its geography, its historical back- 
ground, its resources in power, minerals, 
agriculture, its fine communications by rail, 
road, air, water. Also general statistics, 
charts and precise data. All is here in this 
fully illustrated 84 page book. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


Write to-day for a complimentary copy to: the 
Honorable Paul Beaulieu, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Can.; or 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


A new 











And 
Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 














THE MANDI. MATIC 


Ra WeberWay 


OF ADDRESSING 





100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
4 to 1500 per hour. 

‘rite for nearest dealer. 
The WEBER is a precision-built 


business machine with enthus:- 
astic users everywhere 


FREE! > 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 
BY MAIL" 


BER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


































Card Carrying Americans 
Please accept my 

general approval of our 

However, I have, finally, a complaint 
urgent enough to register on your 
article, “Card Carrying Americans,” in 
the November issue. 

The “card carrying” law is the first 
need of a police state. Soon after comes 
the requirement to ask permission to 


long silence as 


magazine. 


leave town and register in the next 
town. 
You carry on from there. I cringe 
every time I hear the idea. 
L. O. Howell, Kiwanian 
Visalia, California 
I am a member of the Kiwanis Club 


of Philadelphia and therefore have been 
receiving The Kiwanis Magazine for a 
number of years. Generally speaking, I 


think you do a very fine job with this 
publication. 
However, in the November issue, 


there is an article entitled, “Card Carry- 
ing Americans,” which disturbs me. 

As a person who has lived in Europe 
for two years and has traveled there on 
other occasions, I know one of the joys 
of living in America is the personal 
freedom that we possess, and I think it 
is incompatible with the aims and pur- 
poses of Kiwanis to advocate the sort 
of thing expressed in this article. 

If we reach the point in America 
where every citizen must carry identifi- 
cation papers and show them to be 
allowed to travel up and down the 
street, an outrage will have been perpe- 
trated on our people and our heritage 
will have been destroyed. 

John A. Baird, Jr., Kiwanian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


With regard to the article in your 
November issue entitled, “Card Carrying 
Americans,” I agree with the Senate 
Judiciary Committee that a bill which 
would require Americans to carry 
identity cards ought to die quietly in 
committee. The useful features of such 
a law (and some of them, it seems to me, 
are not particularly useful) as outlined 
in the article would not at all justify 
the cost of such a law in dollars and in 
political freedom. 

The trick of reducing human beings 
to identity cards has been used before, 
notably in Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia. It is founded upon two 
notions which are completely alien to 
American tradition: (1) The citizen 
exists only by permission of the state. 
(2) Every citizen is a potential criminal. 
In my opinion it would be far better to 
return Jose Garcia to Mexico for the 
sixth or sixteenth time than it would to 





rest of us to prove that we 
The plan reminds 


require the 
are not Jose Garcia. 
me of Jonathan Swift’s 
the problem of poverty in Ireland. 
He suggested that the Irish raise 
children for food and proved in a blood- 
curdling way that this would completely 
solve all of Ireland’s problems—except 

the problem of cannibalism. 
James C. McCreight, Kiwanian 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


proposal to solve 


What Teachers Want 
. My husband and I felt a great sense 
of relief after reading Mrs. Bogue’s 
article, “Teachers Don’t Want Money!” 
At last someone has had the courage 
to come out with the truth about the 
teacher shortage. We have grown very 


tired of the theme . “if we paid 
teachers more, they would stay on the 
job.” Our personal experience and 


observation has disproved this theory. 

In 1945, after my husband was dis- 
charged from the Army, he started 
teaching science and agriculture in a 
high school in a prosperous community 
in central Illinois. His salary was $4800 
a year. 

Two years later he left the teaching 
profession and went back to school to 
study economics. Our subsistence on 
the GI Bill was $120 a month. We had 
two babies and a great deal of insecurity 
during those years. 

It seems strange to say that we were 
doing all this for our health, but it’s 
true: if my husband had stayed on the 
job as a school teacher, he would have 
suffered a complete nervous breakdown. 

In two years as a high school teacher, 
he lost forty pounds! The high school 
kids in his classes wore him down as 
war had never done. They had no re- 
spect for authority of any kind—teach- 
ers, principal, or parents. Because my 
husband took their problems to heart 
and tried to help them, he suffered. I 
made him quit for his own sake. He has 
a sense of guilt and of loss: he’s a “born 
teacher.” Perhaps some day he'll be 
able to go back to the work he should 
be doing. 

If he did, he would possibly make 
more money than he does now in indus- 
try. But, as Mrs. Bogue pointed out: 
money isn’t the only thing. 

Mrs. A. A. Kreig 
Chicago, Illinois 


. In the November issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, there was an article 
by Mrs. Lucile Bogue, “Teachers Don’t 
Want Money!” 

Those of us who teach understand the 


(See LETTERS page 45) 
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PLAVIMG FOR Wot... 


tional committee chairmen who 
assume their responsibilities this 
month attended the International 
Council meeting in Chicago October 
30 to November 2 for a four-day or- 
ganization conference. This meeting 
was followed by similar training pro- 
grams in the districts for the lieuten- 
ant governors and club officers in 
time to have all of them oriented be- 
fore they take office January 1. 
Governors-elect were instructed and 
inspired at the Council meeting by 
International officers, committee 
chairmen and _ past International 
presidents, who made_ individual 
talks to the entire group at the 
morning sessions and conducted 
panel discussions in the afternoon. 

The Objectives for 1951 were an- 
nounced at this meeting, and the 
theme for the year, “Freedom is Not 
Free,’ was also the theme of the 
Council itself. In an opening address 
International President Don Mur- 
doch reminded everyone that our 
ancestors had to pay to get the free- 
dom we enjoy today in both coun- 
tries, and now we will have to pay to 
keep it. Aggressive citizenship, wider 
interests in public affairs and active 
participation in all matters that reg- 
ulate our way of life were dominant 
subjects during the entire four-day 
Council. 

The International Hour was ob- 
served on the evening that closed the 
first day’s sessions when the chair- 
men of the Public and Business Af- 
fairs committees for Canada and the 
United States—S. Walter Stewart of 
Toronto and H. Park Arnold of 
Glendale, California—paid tribute to 
the great friendship between our two 
nations. 


Underprivileged child work and 


| ghee GOVERNORS and Interna- 








other human welfare projects re- 
ceived their due emphasis, but the 
accent this year, as in the past sev- 
eral years, has been on individual 
citizenship responsibility and main- 
taining freedom of action in 
communities in order to keep Amer- 
ica and Canada virile and aggressive. 

Speaker after speaker declared 
that the welfare work of Kiwanis 


local 


and similar organizations was the 
best answer to those who would have 
over all 

individual 


human 
clubs 


government take 
needs. Although 


Oscar, Chicago photos 





International Trustee Al. R. Cox from Canton, Ohio is shown here as he pre- 
Watching and 


sented the Objectives for 1951. 
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Ninety-seven of the 
highest officers in Kiwanis 
met in Chicago to plan 

the program for the 

year ahead. This set the 
pattern for the organization 


conferences held in 


your club and district. 


By 
THE KIWANIS REPORTER 


































listening to. Al. are, center, 


Claude B. Hellmann, International vice-president from Baltimore, Maryland, and 
at the right, International Treasurer John R. Wright from Lakeland, Florida. 
















have been turning more and more to 
projects in the public affairs field, 
especially since the end of World 
War II, and although 
have been adopted at the Interna- 


resolutions 


tional conventions in which Kiwanis 


has stated its position in public 
affairs, the Council made this very 


noticeable trend toward interest in 


At the right, International President Don Murdoch addresses the Council. 
is the formal photograph of International officers, past International presidents, district 
governors-elect, International committee chairmen and district secretaries. 





broader issues official by passing the 
following resolution: 

Being mindful that we were among 
the foremost trustees of freedom in our 
land and in our time, and having before 
us the policies of Kiwanis International 
as stated in its Objectives for 1951, par- 
ticularly stressing that we shall, among 
others, strive against communism; that 
we shall promote economy, efficiency 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


VIESSAGE 


J ANUARY 21 marks the thirty-sixth anniversary of the founding 


of Kiwanis International 


During these thirty-six years Kiwanis 


has established a service record which has earned for it a highly 
respected and honored place in the hearts and minds of the peoples 
of our two great nations. By its words and deeds in behalf of peace 
and good will among all freedom loving nations, Kiwanis has 

become known throughout the world 


Present national and world conditions, however, 


present an 


unprecedented challenge to the organization which the membership 
of Kiwanis, 200,000 strong in over 3200 clubs, must and will accept 
It is to this purpose that all clubs are asked to devote their meeting 


during the week of January 21-27 
inspiration 


Review our glorious past fo 
ut more important, emphasize at this meeting the 


challenge that confronts each and every club to further expand 


Kiwanis service to youth, to our nation and the world, so as to 


continue to make its influence felt 


in every field of human endeavo! 


Kiwanis, more than ever before, must be a reservoir of strength 


for a troubled world seeking leadership 

Interpret the Kiwanis Objects and the 1951 Objectives in terms 
of local projects to be accomplished during the current yea 
Accept the challenge, “Freedom Is Not Free,” and in doing so, 


we will carry out the ideals upon 


which it is dedicated. 


which Kiwanis is founded and to 


‘Today is that tomorrow of which yesterday we hoped so much 
If tomorrow we would not be disappointed, we must act today.” 


DON H. MURDOCH, 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Above 















at all 


and integrity in government 
levels; and that we shall resist socializa- 
tion of professions, business and indus- 
try; and believing that these Objectives 
are not partisan in nature but are the 
common goals and needs of all people 
dedicated to good citizenship: 

Now, therefore, the 1950 International 
Council of Kiwanis, in meeting as- 
sembled, declares that these Objectives 
deal with fundamental responsibilities 
of citizenship and shall be construed as 
matters of public affairs and not of a 
partisan political nature. We urge that 
these Objectives be discussed by all 
Kiwanis clubs and that widespread 
discussion be stimulated to the end that 
wise action be taken in our two nations, 
in our respective states and provinces, 
and in our local communities 

The 1951 Objectives were unveiled 
and explained by Al. R. Cox, chair- 
man of the Board Committee on Ob- 
jectives. An entire morning session 
was given over to a mode! district 
organization conference’ wherein 
trustees took the parts of district 
officers and instructed district gov- 
ernors-elect in their preparation for 
lieutenant governors’ conferences in 
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their own districts to follow. Another 
morning was devoted to panel con- 
ferences on youth services and citi- 
zenship services with a third on 
administration. Afternoon sessions 
were held in small groups where the 
governors-elect and the district sec- 
retaries discussed common problems 
aided by the experiences of past In- 
ternational presidents and other offi- 
cers. 

During the final session, goals were 
set down for new club building in 
1951 and for Key Club expansion, 
and quotas were set for district at- 
tendance at the 1951 International 
convention at St. Louis. Totals by 
district are shown in the table on 
this page. 

Jimmie Fidler flew to Chicago for 
an evening dinner meeting where he 
was the main speaker. He outlined 
the success of National Kids’ Day in 
1950 compared with the year before 
and indicated that even greater suc- 
cess will be attained in 1951. He 
gave figures to show that last year 
1239 clubs participated, involving 
203,904 children. This year, at the 
time of his talk at the Council, 1247 
clubs had already reported partici- 
pating and 695,514 children had been 
entertained. Money raised rose from 
$109,344 in 1949 to $272,582 in 1950, 
up to that time. 

At a luncheon honoring the past 
International presidents, inspiring 
talks were made by Harry Karr, who 
was International president in 1921- 
22, and Don Rice, International pres- 
ident in 1933-34. Louis M. Hammer- 
schmidt of South Bend, Indiana, one 
of the early leaders of Kiwanis, gave 
a graphic picture of the postwar re- 
covery of Europe at a fellowship 
luncheon. THE END 







Above right, chairmen of the 

International committees on New Club 
Building dramatize goals for 1951. Reed C. 
Culp, Salt Lake City, left, and James G. 

Gass, Regina, Saskatchewan, right. 

The picture belew shows one part of the 
dinner at which Jimmie Fidler was featured 
speaker. Right, International 

Trustee Don Forsythe, who heads the 
International convention planners this year, 
smiles as he puts in a-good-natured plug 

for this year’s convention city. 
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1951 QUOTAS SET AT THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Convention Key Club 
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Y OONER or later you're going to run 
N ) government’s 


up against the 
“M-4” 
series of “limitation” 
ground out by the National Produc- 
tion Authority, one of the new 
mobilization agencies in Washington. 
may seriously handicap 


order. This is the fourth in a 


orders being 


The order 
many Kiwanis clubs. 

If enforced in its entirety, it 
could mean the complete stoppage of 
any kind of “non-defense” construc- 
tion, including playgrounds, summer 
camps, swimming pools, and other 
recreational facilities. 

The order became effective Oc- 
tober 27, 1950, and forbids the con- 


8 


bale cambling houses. 


buildings for 
enter- 


struction of new 
“amusement, recreational or 
tainment purposes.” 

NPA Administrator William H. 
Harrison said that the purpose of the 
order is to conserve important mate- 
rials, particularly certain metals in 
short supply for national defense 
needs. He pointed out that the pro- 
hibited construction is “of a type 
which does not further the defense 
effort, either directly or indirectly, 
and does not increase the nation’s 
productive capacity.” 

The order includes forty-four spe- 
cific types of prohibited construction. 
Unfortunately, it lists gambling es- 


tablishments and night clubs in the 
same category as community recrea- 
tion centers and summer camps. 

The order issued without consulta- 
tion of people who would be con- 
cerned, was poorly worded and 
threw the entire construction indus- 
try into a state of confusion. The 
original order posed a threatening 
uncertainty to all non-defense con- 
struction to be started in the future. 
It said that construction would be 
stopped even if begun before the or- 
der became effective. 

In a “clarification” issued the day 
after it was published, NPA kept the 
uncertainty right where it was by 
saying its “intent” was to avoid 
interruption of projects under way, 
but, on the other hand, that it could 
give no assurance of adherence to 
this policy. 

Finally, in more forthright lan- 
guage, NPA issued a second clari- 
fication on its policy. This said that 
“in the event that increasing mate- 
rial shortages clearly indicate the 
necessity for such action, NPA may 
further limit the commencement of 
construction of the enumerated 
‘non-defense’ projects.” 


In effect this meant that the gov- 
ernment would be more lenient in 
shutting off construction by limiting 
the number of “starts” of the for- 
bidden projects. 

Before discussing the details of the 
M-4 order and how Kiwanis clubs 
can “live with it,” it is necessary to 
know some of the background of 
these orders and what they are sup- 
posed to do. 

The M-4 order was issued under 
authority of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. This act concentrates 
almost unbelievable power in the 
hands of one man—the President. 

There is authority to allocate ma- 
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terials and supplies, to ration com- 
modities, to regulate prices and 
wages, to take over factories and to 
buy raw materials for use and re- 
sale. 

The President was authorized by 
Congress to delegate authority to 
existing agencies or new ones estab- 
lished for the purpose. There are a 
lot of agencies under his jurisdiction. 
A Senate committee which keeps 
count says there were 1863 depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, agencies 
and commands on January 1, 1950. 
They employed nearly 2,000,000 per- 
sons. So the President has a lot of 
places to bestow his vast authority. 

Some of the special authority went 
to the Interior department and some 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
Most of it, however, went to the 
Commerce department. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce promptly created 
a new agency, the NPA, to exercise 


NPA is the 


the powers given him. 


fastest growing “little empire” in 
Washington. Within two months 
after it was established it had 550 


employees and planned to have 1000 
on its payroll by December 31, 1950. 

And by delegating the broad con- 
trol powers among a number of 
widely divergent departments, seeds 
have been sown for a bumper crop 
of red tape which even now is al- 
ready fouling the control machinery. 
Because of the many inexperienced 
hands stirring the defense pot, prior- 
ities, M-orders, allocations and other 
control devices can be expected to 
until they bubble 


grow and 
over. 

Washington mobilization planners 
apparently have not learned that a 
control program established without 
telling the public in advance about 
the necessity for it will result in con- 
fusion and open non-compliance. 
Such a hastily devised program en- 
dangers the success of any genuine 
control program to be set up in the 
future. 

Millions of Americans lost con- 
fidence in the NPA when it rushed 
out with the M-4 order stopping all 
construction and almost immediately 
issued amendments modifying the 
original “matter of life or death” 
control measure. These millions 
have concluded that the control or- 
der could not have been so important 
after all if it could be so easily 
changed. 

Additionally, there is a feeling in 
Washington that so drastic a meas- 
ure will probably not be enforced 
unless the United States actually 
enters World War III. There is doubt 
that public opinion would sustain a 


crow 
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y if it tried to 
prevent the building of some of the 
facilities listed in the M-4 order. 
NPA’s official policy, following the 
many protests it is receiving, is to go 
slow on the order. 


government agency 


T xus, Kiwanis clubs can continue 
building and start new projects 
under certain conditions. These are 
the basic considerations, in brief: 

1) NPA will allow all construction 
now under way to be completed. 

2) Repair and maintenance of 
existing facilities and even modern- 
ization are permitted. 

3) Complete rebuilding is per- 
mitted of facilities destroyed by dis- 
aster, an act of God, or an act of war. 

4) Construction of facilities cost- 
ing less than $5000 for any twelve 
consecutive months is permitted. 

This last item is probably the most 
important. It permits, for example, 
the building of a summer camp cost- 
ing $10,000 if the work is done in 
two seasons, or somehow spread past 
twelve months. Under the NPA 
regulation, a $15,000 facility would 
have to be “slowed down” to a three- 
year schedule, and so on. 

For more extensive and more ex- 
pensive construction in shorter time 
than the $5000-a-year limitation 
permits, every citizen will have to 
answer to his conscience. Is the ac- 
tion for the country’s good, or the 
politicians’ good? 

The impracticality of the mobiliza- 
tion planners and their disregard for 
the welfare of the people is revealed 
in the fact that the order makes no 
distinction between a gambling syn- 
dicate wishing to build a casino or a 
race track and a charitable or civic 
organization trying to put up a com- 
munity center, for example. 

There is a possibility that the or- 
be modified to permit the 
building of non-profit recreational 
facilities. A number of national or- 
ganizations have already petitioned 


der may 


the NPA. Unfortunately, civic groups 
get a cool reception in Washington. 


Any charitable group coming to 
Washington to plead its cause is 
branded a “special interest.” The 
“special interest” epithet has been 
hurled at any organization, no mat- 
ter how righteous its cause, if it 
opposes the government planners. 

However, NPA will permit ap- 
plications for “adjustment or ex- 
ceptions.” An exception could ap- 
parently be made under the “hard- 
ship clause.” Summer camps and 
race tracks are in the same category, 
yet in the course of ordinary busi- 
ness operations the race track will 
get the materials with which to build, 
and in all probability, judging from 
experience in World War II, will 
escape enforcement by the govern- 
ment. 

The charitable organization, on the 
other hand, has little political pull. 
It employs no big shots nor gangsters 
who can deliver elections and thus 
make friends in Washington. 

Yet the “hardship clause” should 
be used to equalize the opportunity 
for continuing building of projects. 
The clause says that any person may 
file a request for an exception if the 
order’s provision “works an unrea- 
sonable hardship upon him not suf- 
fered generally by others in the same 
trade or industry... .” 

NPA has lumped gambling estab- 
lishments, race tracks, summer 
camps and community centers to- 
gether and thus “recreation,” public 
or private, for profit or non-profit, is 
an “industry” within the meaning of 
the order. 

NPA says that each request should 
be in writing, setting forth “all perti- 
nent facts and the nature of the re- 
lief sought.” All such requests—and 
protests or other expressions of pub- 
lic opinion—should be addressed to 
the National Production Authority, 
Washington 25, D.C., marked “Ref.: 


M-4.” THE END 


The recent government order banning 


ee aque . 7? 
unnecessary 


construction may affect your plans 


for a recreation center, playground or summer 


camp because the government has put these projects in 


the same elass with the race tracks. 


By JOHN L. KENT 
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When the Great Depression reached its 
height in the early 1930’s, communism 
and kindred left-wing philosophies 
attracted thousands of the malcontent. 
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- PRESSMAN, former high govern- 

ment official and former chief coun- 

sel of the CIO, recently admitted be- 

fore the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities that he was a : 
member of the communist party, ‘ 
Washington cell. i 
Lee Pressman, right, I lived across the street from : 
iiabited: to: the Pressman when we were kids, and I i 
House Un-American Activities played tops, marbles and handball " 
with him. 
Committee that te Sega When his _ startling admission 3 
to a communist cell broke into bannerheads, Pressman : 
within the government. His asked me to do a story on him. Per- 4 
thirst for communism haps he was seeking a whitewash. I : 
slackened when he discovered don’t know. But what I do know is : 
that the Reds sought chaos that the US Reds have been caught 
and despair rather 

than any of the social Fos 


reforms that were needed to h a 1 | w ) \ ] | é 

improve America’s ( (} | ANT! \ ()\\ | } | \ 
economic system, Many 

intellectuals were duped into i 
believing the same myth. 


as told to red-handed in the bigyest lie they 


J. ALVIN KUGELMASS ever told. The lie is that they are the 
prime movers in championing the 
cause of the underdog, that they 
have a monopoly in bleeding for the 
sick, the lame, and the halt; that 
they’re the most valiant breast beat- 
ers for the downtrodden underpriv- q 
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nomic tangle, the government was planning how to relieve the 
injustices without abandoning the capitalistic system, which 
merely needed overhauling, not scrapping, 


ileged. According to Pressman’s 
story, our democracy in time of crisis 
outpaced, outflanked, outprovided 
and outplanned the Reds in every 
area of human suffering and distress 
during the big depression of a dozen 
years ago. 
The thing that impressed me most 
his story was that this democracy 
is always leagues ahead of the Reds 
helping and succoring when help 
and succor are needed. I think that 
will impress Kiwanians most, too. 
What he told me is well borne out 
by the most eminent historians of 
our time and by our most complete 
newspapers. But here is his story: 


WAS BORN in 1906 in New York 

City. My family was fairly well- 
to-do, as wealth was measured in 
those days. As you may know, I won 
honors at college and then I attended 
Harvard Law School. There, I 
achieved the highest possible honors 
by being named as an editor of the 
Harvard Law Review when I was in 
my last year. 

One of my co-editors was Alger 
Hiss. Neither of us ever dreamed 
that a time would come when we’d 
be headline sensations twenty years 
later 
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While the communists marched to protest the country’s eco- The communists 
and to demand reform more loudly. 
above took place in 1936—about the time that Lee Pressman 


as Reds 


hat communism merely parades and protests. while democracy produces. 


When I graduated in 1929, I en- 
tered a world of economic distress, 


of soaring unemployment, of bank 


failures, of mortgage foreclosures, of 


farmers on strike and stock brokers 
filling the air like confetti as they 
jumped out of windows. 

At about the same time, a man 
called Hitler was raising hob across 
the seas. Schooled in the liberal tra- 
ditions of Harvard, I began to feel 
keenly about racial persecution and 
about unemployment. Thousands of 
graduates like me felt the same way. 
Many of my classmates were broke 
and jobless, and though I was doing 
well personally, I felt very badly 
about them. 

After a short period at law prac- 
tice, I took a job with Uncle Sam as 
counsel for the AAA under Henry 
Wallace, who was then in the Cabi- 
net. That was in 1933. The New Deal 
under FDR was beginning its great 
experiments, but like many another 
enthusiast in Washington, I didn’t 
feel that there was any movement 
that was bending an ear to the great 
social issues at stake at the time. 

Evenings, we talked shop, and 
what with the headlines coming out 
of Nazi Germany and our own do- 
mestic headlines, I gravitated to the 
movement that seemed to raise the 


declared. first suspected: that 


held conventions to organi 
The party gathering shown 





ze protestation 


he had been worshipping a false god, 


he admission that the communist party is more interested in causing trouble than in helping 


biggest cry over the nasty situation 


here and abroad. 

In 1934, Harold Wa 
of the party 
about the issues of the 
ed that the road up 
traveling could lead 


Idealistic students 

are prone to fall for 
the Red line and 

follow it as Pressman did, 
discovering too late 


that the party lives a lie. 





re, a member 


who spoke feelingly 


day, suggest- 
which I was 
only into the 





































Left, the bitter despair of millions is 

symbolized by this apple peddler. In the inset, 
an old couple prays for a miracle to stop 

their eviction. Below, hunger marchers pause en 
route to Washington, D.C. in 1932. Widespread 
discontent with the economic system responsible 
for these conditions led many to communism. 





Left, desolation in the dust 

bow! made it look as if even God had 
turned against Man. In the inset, 
desperate farmers hung nooses at 

a farm auction to frighten 

outsiders away from a foreclosure 

on a neighboring farm. 
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Abeve, a dust bowl farm family moves away from barren land. The depression 
affected everybody, giving the communists a great opportunity to work on people in 
all walks of life and every geographic area. The Reds seized upon these and 


other occasions of distress, not to alleviate them, but to create dissension. 
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communist party. He talked my 
language, and I could see no other 
destination. I made the plunge and 
joined. 

In my immediate cell were John 
Abt, an attorney in the Department 
of Agriculture who later became 
counsel to the CIO political action 
committee; Nathan Witt, another 
lawyer in the Agriculture depart- 
ment, who later became secretary of 
the NLRB; and Charlie Kramer, who 
later went on to the NYA, NLRB 
and OPA. 

We’d meet about once a week, in 
the evening, and discuss the policies 
of the government, the policy of the 
communist party and the affairs of 
the day. I didn’t use an underground 
name simply because there was no 
reason for it. 

I met Whittaker Chambers cas- 
ually, but didn’t know he was a 
member of the party. 

Of course, attacks on the party 
were frequent but I held firm. To me 
the party appeared to be the cham- 
pion of the underdog and the only 
force that combatted Nazism and 
Fascism in loud, earnest terms. | 
didn’t consider myself a traitor to 
this country, to the country of my 
birth, merely because I considered 
the party, at the time, as being the 
most honest upholder of our democ- 
racy. 

In 1934 several things began to 
strike me. One was that the party, 
despite my strategic position in the 
government, never suggested or or- 
dered me to use my official position 
to push certain policies that would 
help the farmer. After all, I was 
counsel in the AAA, the farmer’s 
agency. 

Another thing, I read the New 
York Daily Worker religiously. And 
I began to note that the things the 
Reds asked for were far behind what 
the government was doing. I can give 
you hard facts and figures to show 
what I mean. 

The communist party screamed 
that a budget of a half billion dollars 
was needed to set farmers on their 
feet again. The government, mean- 
time, was making several studies, 
sent economists, agricultural experts 
and investigators out in the field. 
They found that about two billion 
would be 
range program. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment began to throw in emergen- 
cy funds to halt immediate distress. 

In my capacity as AAA counsel, 
I was naturally most interested in 
various programs for the farmer. As 
a communist, I was, of course, in- 
terested in what my party was rec- 


necessary over a_ long- 
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ommending. Close to the farmers’ 
picture as I was, it was almost shock- 
ing to see Uncle Sam doing so much 
more for distressed rural areas than 
the party demanded. 

By the end of 1934, I was frankly 
beginning to be puzzled. The Daily 
Worker was tellin, gleefully how 
sheriffs were being beaten or threat- 
ened at foreclosure actions when 
they tried to padlock a farm. Mean- 
time, the government was quietly 
going about the business of trying to 
erect moratoriums on farm mort- 
gages, and I helped to draw many of 
the suggested bills that were to be- 
come enabling acts for the AAA. It 
began to strike me that the party 
leaders and their publications were 
happiest or most vociferous when 
things were going badly for the peo- 
ple and that they did not pay much 
attention to the remedies that were 
being applied. They gave appropria- 
tions little or no publicity and kept 
hammering away at the _ bloated 
bellies of the starving rural kids. 

Not once did I see a story or re- 
ceive in party literature any mention 
of the vast amount of free foodstuffs 
that were being sent all over the 
nation. 

Of course, I talked about this with 
my cell members. Now don’t get the 
impression that I was naive then. Not 
any more than I am today. But I was 
sincere, and I joined the party be- 
cause I thought the party was sincere 
about its protestations on behalf of 
the poor, unemployed and starving. 

My cell members pointed out that 
it was not the policy of the party to 
laud the administration or to thank 
it for doing its duty. They also said 
that the farmers, and others who 
were being helped, were merely be- 
ing given back just a tithe of what 
had been stolen from them by the 
capitalistic That sat well 
with me and I was convinced. 

I could not help observing, how- 
ever, that the government was 
granting far more, four to five to ten 
much as the party was 


system. 


times as 
howling for. 

Naturally, I was in constant touch 
with other government operations 
and experiments. My waking days 
were spent with officials in other 
branches of the government, and my 
social life, evenings, meant meeting 
with other officials as well. Those 
were hectic days in Washington and 
the air crackled with shop talk. 

Once again, I'd like to restate my 
point. There were inferences before 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and by almost every col- 
umnist and editorial writer in the 
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country that I took orders from the 
communist party and that I influ- 
enced legislation and government 
policy following those orders. 

It is not true. It is not true simply 
because the party never gave me or- 
ders. The party, I began to realize, 
began to be embarrassed by the fact 
that their welfare program, at every 
turn, lagged far behind the govern- 
ment’s program. 

There was simply nothing for them 
to tell me. Apparently, the party was 
content to let me rest until it needed 
me for something specific. Meantime, 
everything was going swimmingly. 
The government, which had a kind 
of engineer’s estimate of what was 
needed to repair the economy, pro- 
ceeded structurally. The party con- 
tinued to yell loosely and wildly. 


Dimty ar First and then sharply, I 
began to realize that the communist 
party in the United States was not 
the materialistic, Marxist, sound and 
solid driving force which I had be- 
lieved it to be. It was more like a 
tishwife railing abusively just for the 
sake of abuse. I began to realize that 
the party actually had no program, 
that though it yelled that it was the 
underdog’s champion, it didn’t ask 
much for him that would be of any 
help. Then I began to suspect that 
perhaps the party didn’t really want 
to help the underdog but just to 
point up his distress, to foment 
trouble. 

I can prove it this way, with more 
examples than you could do in a 
magazine article. But here are a few: 

The communists demanded that 
savings accounts be insured up to 
$1000 so that the poor, who had been 
hit hardest by the closing of banks, 
would have protection. The 
government arranged to insure de- 
posits up to $5000. 

The Reds yammered for a home 
relief grant that would each 
person at least four dollars a week. 
A breakdown prepared for me 
showed that across the nation, in- 
cluding the average in the 
South, gave about $9.63 a week, as 
provided in governmental and state- 
appropriations from 


some 


give 


lesser 


supplemented 
1933 to 1936. 

Then the Reds broke into indignant 
tirades against what they called the 
indignity of the dole. They demand- 
ed government projects of at least a 
billion dollars that would furnish at 
least fifteen dollars a week to the 
unskilled unemployed and seventeen 
dollars a week for the skilled. WPA 
set up projects that totaled well over 
seven billion, and the average wage 


across the nation was about twenty- 
three dollars. 

These statistics and this recital is 
dull, but it’s an incredible and sig- 
nificant story. Because it points up 
the thing that led me to break with 
the communist party. I question, 
most vehemently, the sincerity of the 
communists when they weep about 
the underprivileged. I stack them 
against the so-called callous democ- 
racy. No, they’re not the guardians 
of those with the empty pantries. 

But to get on. The communists 
reached high C in demanding un- 
employment insurance and old-age 
pensions. Their plan on unemploy- 
ment insurance would have netted 
the jobless worker something like a 
fifteen dollar ceiling. And on the day 
that the Daily Worker came out de- 
manding a fifteen dollar maximum, 
the unemployment bill proposal was 
released—and it set up something 
like twenty-five dollars a week. 

I looked at the New York Times 
story and the Worker story and the 
impact on me was severe. The glim- 
mering became a certainty. 

In old-age pensions, the Reds 
erected a blueprint that sounded 
something like home relief. The gov- 
ernment gave it dignity and stature 
by taking the theory out of the char- 
ity category and putting it on the 
basis of retirement after a lifetime 
of work. 

When tens of thousands of 
boys of the road began to roam the 
countryside, the communists urged 
that they be given useful work. The 
government set up wonderful camps 
where they were given not only use- 
ful work, but were fed well, lodged 
well, and trained to useful occupa- 


wild 


tions. 

The communists, and this hit me 
personally, have always hated the 
white-collar man. Rarely, if ever, did 
they give a thought to his plight. To 
them, the white-collar man is a 
lower, middleclass bourgeois. The 
Reds didn’t spend much energy 
weeping over him during the de- 
pression. But Uncle Sam put through 
projects in the arts, the sciences and 
the professions, and more _ than 
2,000,000 white-collar people of all 
classifications were put to work. Out 
of these projects came worthwhile 
books, the beginnings of a good thea- 
tre, and many a genius in the literary 
and theatrical world. 

I blush for my early nonsense and 
I hope I can wipe off the taint. But I 
doubt it. However, let’s not talk 
about that now. 

In 1945 I withdrew from the party. 

(See LEE PRESSMAN page 46) 
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Mess NORMAL span of life is really 
100 to 120 years,” says my 
friend, Dr. Ivan Basylewicz, formerly 
of Russia and Poland, now of Rhode 
Island. “At the present time it’s 
achieved in rare instances only, but 
there is no reason why it shouldn't 
| be within every man’s and woman's 
reach. Moreover, old age can and 
should be a happy phase of human 
life. No matter how old, you needn't 





f 
be a burden either to yourself or to ‘ 
others. You needn't be sick. You ‘ 
needn’t lose your intellectual fac- 

? ° y 4 }: 
ulties. You can continue finding 
pleasure in life and be of use to your =? 
a 





society even at 100, even at 120!” 
To his current work at the State 
Hospital in Howard, Rhode Island, 
Dr. Basylewicz has brought years of 
keen interest and fruitful research in 
problems of old age and longevity. 
Until he fled from Soviet slavery and 
terror, he had lived and worked at 








Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, as a 

member of a remarkable group of i 

savants specializing in geriatrics— ‘ 
z 


the science of the whys and where- 
fores of old age. He was with the 
Institute of Clinical Physiology of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
as chief of its Clinic of Senility. He 
was also a professor of internal 
medicine on its faculty. 
3orn in Poland, he returned to 
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that country when he fled westward. 
But in Poland he soon met his new 
tormentors: the Nazis. In 1943 they 
dragged him to Germany, to serve in 
the hospital for foreign slave workers 
in Jena, Thuringen. He was to stay 
there for two long, terrible years. 

Liberated by United States troops 
in April 1945, he moved to the Amer- 
ican zone in Bavaria where he 
worked as a DP doctor in DP camps. 
He is in our midst now, thanks to 
Dr. Alex M. Burgess, a noted physi- 
cian of Providence, Rhode Island. It 
was in August 1948, while organizing 
a refresher course for DP physicians 
in Munich, that Dr. Burgess met Dr. 
Basylewicz and was quick to rec- 
ognize the valuable specialty and un- 
usual qualifications of this refugee 
from Kiev. In 1949 Dr. Burgess ar- 
ranged for American visas for Dr. 
Basylewicz and his family, as well as 
for the position which Dr. Basylewicz 
now holds at the hospital in Howard. 

Spare of figure, calm yet energetic 
in his speech and manner, and only 
fifty years old, Dr. Basylewicz looks 
forward to many years of working in 
his newly adopted land on the whys 
and hows of a happy old age. 

“It isn’t a question of a rejuvenat- 
ing serum as one of our Kiev doctors 
once tried to prove,” Dr. Basylewicz 
said to me. “Nor is it a matter of 








planting monkey glands into a hu- 
man body, as it was fashionable to 
propose some thirty years ago. No, 
it’s a problem of research—of study- 
ing old men and women long and 
painstakingly enough—the state of 
their health, their way of life—so as 
to find out how other men and 
women can reach the same age and 
live happily. We at Kiev were the 
first doctors to study nonagenarians 
and centenarians as a group. We 
came to them in a well-organized, 
scientific way, with our books, in- 
struments and laboratories, and we 
investigated a whole group of them 
for a long time.” 

For that celebrated investigation 
Dr. Basylewicz journeyed from Kiev 
to that part of the Caucasus called 
Abkhasia, which is _ traditionally 
known for the extraordinary lon- 
gevity of its people. There, and later 
in the Ukraine, Dr. Basylewicz and 
his co-workers rounded up their sub- 
jects of study: a group of seventy- 
two old folks, forty-eight of them in 
their nineties (fourteen men and 
twenty-four women), and _thirty- 
four of 100 years of age and older 
(thirty-two men and two women). 

“We call such old ones macro- 
biotes, which is from the ancient 
Greek for ‘longetarians, ” my frien] 
recounts. “I must confess that in 





the centenarians especially we had 
expected to find people in whom life 
was hanging by a thread, as it were. 
We had thought these would be old 
folks of debility; living ruins; slowly 
and painfully dying men and women. 
Imagine our astonishment at those 
vivid eyes lighting up the parched 
skin, at the men’s remarkable mem- 
ory, clear mentality, lively interest 
in their surroundings. We were 
surprised when we saw their enjoy- 
ment of life and even a certain mod- 
erate ability to work. The expres- 
siveness of their faces and the youth- 
fulness of their eyes were especially 
striking.” 

All kinds of exhaustive examina- 
tions and laboratory tests were made, 
but only nineteen out of the seventy- 
two were found to be in need of any 
medical attention. True, a general 
decrease of basal metabolic rates was 
noticed, but the group’s principal 
blood constituents were normal. 
Blood pressure was within normal 
limits in three-quarters of the cases. 
Hearts and kidneys were in good or- 
der. Only two cases had symptoms 
of progressive senile psychosis. 

“Many of these people, nearly 100 
years old or even beyond that age, 
didn’t seem any older than an aver- 
age person in his Dr. 
Basylewicz says. “To be sure, there 


seventies, 


Scientifie research 
proves that human life can 
be prolonged if society 
gives oldsters 
something useful to do 
and shows some respect for 


the wisdom which 


they have accumulated, 


By ALBERT PARRY 































were certain tell-tale signs. Their 
skin was like parchment, of course. 
Their faces were deeply furrowed, 
and those lively eyes and mouths 
were hollow and sunken. Their 
bodies were thin and shortened by 
age, and their muscles sluggish. But 
they showed no undue tendency to 
bone fracture. And there were defi- 
nite compensating factors for some 
while the efficiency of normal 


losse S. 


breathing 
of oxygen intake by tissues was con- 


was impaired, the amount 
iderably increased.” 


Is orner worps, Mother Nature 
ntegrated the changes of their organs 


ind tissues so well that those old 
bodies still responded to their needs. 
And their bodily needs decreased 


just enough not to tax the reduced 
hearts, 
There was but 


pacity of thei arteries, 


and tissues. 
one puzzle noted in Abkhasia (as it 


bone 


had bee n recorded before this study 
by census takers the world over): 
for one reason and another, none as 
yet too clearly defined, many more 
women than men live into the age 
bracket of seventy to ninety years, 
but after that borderline is reached 
many more men than women achieve 
the age of 100 
women, most of those who survive to 
100 are healthy and happy, and to 
| 


Dr. Basylewicz at least there is no 


But whether men or 


He Says: 
long, you must 


mystery in this 

“If you live that 
have been rather sturdy in the first 
both physically and mentally, 
l] your 


Linesses 
later years, too, 


place, 
ree of not only in 
youth but in your 
and there is no reason why you can- 


not continue being just as healthy 


and happy even in your eighties and 
Nay, there is no reason for 
you not to enjoy your health and 


nineties 
cheerfulness for a few more years 
after that, too—be they five, ten, or 
twenty years past the mark of 100!” 

In brief, even though normal aging 
cannot be arrested or averted by any 
erums or Ponce de Leon fountains, 
it need not be accompanied by any 
truly pathological changes—by sick- 
ness, disability, degeneration, trag- 
edy 

“There is no Shangri La in the 
offing for any of us,”’ Dr. Basylewicz 
declares. “But on the other hand, 
Cicero was wrong. He was utterly 
mistaken when he proclaimed that 
dictum of his—Senectus ipse morbus 

‘Old age is a disease in itself.’ And 
modern people are wrong when they 
say that ‘one might as well be dead 
as be old.’ The truth, the practical 
truth, is in that other saying—about 
aging gracefully.” 
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Had you aged gracefully enough, 
that is if you are a normal “lon- 
getarian,” your nervous system has 
certain compensations, too; even 
though your sensory perception is 
somewhat weakened, your irritabil- 
ity is also lowered. You are not sub- 
ject to emotional disturbances. You 
sleep with no difficulty. Your ap- 
petite is slighter, but what you eat 
you eat with enjoyment. 

Your sex life in 
long departed, but think how much 


less bothered you are on this account 


most cases has 


—how calm you are at long last! Fo1 
this we have the sage testimony of 
no lesser an expert on humans’ love 
life than W. Somerset Maugham who 
in The Summing Up wrote: “Weare 
the slaves of our passions, and is it 
so small a thing to be liberated from 
their sway?” But think how fine it 
is “to be free from the pangs of un- 
love and the torment of 

And with this Dr. Basy- 


lewicz agrees heartily. 


requited 
jealousy!” 


Aworuer assurance held out to us 
by Dr 
nationality has nothing to do with a 
Abk- 


hasians, he points out, are of Cir- 


Basylewicz is that race or 


happy longevity or lack of it. 


which means that like 
Armenians and Georgians they are 
Japhetic. There is a certain ad- 
mixture of Tatar blood in Abkhas- 
ians, which them of faint 
Mongol origin, too. Some of them 


are tall and fair people, but most are 


cassian stock, 


makes 


j 


short and whatever 
blood, Abk- 
hasians have no monopoly on long 
Folk of other 


too, such as Greeks, Georg- 


dark. But of 
stature and coloring, 
and halcyon living. 
strains 
ians, Russians, Jews and others, 
who settle on Abkhasia’s slopes and 
shores, succeed in acquiring the same 
gift of lasting long and wearing well. 
Moreover, 
tenarians were found and studied by 
Dr. Basylewicz in the Ukraine, too. 
But note the fact, please, that Abk- 
hasia and the Ukraine are in the 


nonagenarians and cen- 


south, and that persons of advanced 
age are more commonly encountered 
in the south than in the north. Mild 
climate does help a human to live on 
and on, and happily at that. 

“Americans are quite 
when in their old age they move to 
Florida or California,’ my friend 
remarks. “But mild climate is not 
enough. Other things are needed, 
too.” 

Is staying close to nature among 
these other things? Abkhasia is an 
agricultural country, and most of Dr. 
Basylewicz’s longetarians were vil- 
Fresh air and sun, ever 


sensible 


lagers. 


present at their work, must have 
helped them, true. Yet, the work of 
many of them was much harder than 
the toil of their city brothers. As 
peasants, in most cases they had 
many more privations. But they en- 
joyed their labor far more than city 
folk usually relish theirs. 

“Still, if you are a city person and 
really enjoy your job or your pro- 
fession, you can last longer than a 
villager who happens to hate his,” 
Dr. Basylewicz observes. “The main 
thing is not to stop working no mat- 
ter what your age if you really like 
your work. Compulsory retirement 
laws in this country can and do cause 
unnecessary harm in so many in- 
woman 


stances! An aged man or 


should have some work or other to 
do if this is what keeps the person 
and I don’t mean financially, 

The work, of course, should 


going, 
either. 
not be in competition with younger 
men and women. This work should 
be of a useful kind, where the oldster 
feels that he is still of value to so- 
y. Our homes for the aged, where 
folks are idle and feel shelved, are 
very detrimental. Old folks should 
be allowed some light occupation.” 
In Abkhasia, the doctor recalls, the 
old folks’ work was of precisely such 
light yet valued type, not too strenu- 
ous yet productive. “It gave them 
a sense of being not only wanted, but 


ciety. 


needed, too!” 

Tue socrat standing of old folks, 
my friend goes on, should be suct 
that whether or not they work they 
should still feel 
spected. Says the doctor: 

“Despite the Soviet regime and the 
tremendous changes it had brought 
with it, life in Abkhasia stubbornly 
went on, along its ancient, feudalistic, 
clannish lines. Old men were re- 
spected for no other reason except 
their old age. Their advice was 
sought and listened to by the com- 
This is where our indus- 


wanted and re- 


munity. 
trialized society can sit up and take 
notice. It isn’t enough for us to 
want our old folks to live on and on. 
We must give them reason for liv- 
ing: if not work of their own choos- 
ing and liking, then a standing in 
our community—respect, admiration, 
willingness to listen to their wisdom 
accumulated with years. And more 
than that. We mustn’t wait for them 
to volunteer their wise advice on life 
and its many problems. We must 
continually ask for their advice. Who 
knows but that we need it more than 
we ourselves realize.” 

But aren’t there certain rules of 

(See Live To 120 page 53) 
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PYWENTY-NINE-YEAR-OLD Erle 

Cocke, Jr., the youngest man 
ever elected national commander of 
the American Legion, has burst onto 
the American scene with the daz- 
zline brilliance of a meteor at mid- 
night. From the comfortable obscur- 
ity of a peanut farm in Georgia, Erle 
has risen to national prominence in 
the five years since World War II 
came to an end. And it looks as if he 
will continue streaking upward or 
explode from sheer vitality. 

Regardless, Erle Cocke is a man 
to watch. For this year he heads 
America’s most powerful organiza- 
tion of war veterans. In his quietly 
spectacular manner, Erle is leading 
3,000,000 Legionnaires in quest of a 
stronger, more alert America. Erle 
is well-equipped for the tough job 
his Legion buddies handed him, in 
spite of his comparative youth. His 
faith in America has been tempered 
in the blazing crucible of war, and 
his ability as a leader has been 
proved time and again. 

Like many other servicemen, big, 
raw-boned Erle Cocke had it rough 
during the last war. But it’s doubt- 
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Erle’s mother was with him at the jubilant moment when he 




















was formally named national commander. It was a proud time for Erle’s 
Army buddies and for the members of his Kiwanis club in Atlanta. 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


ful whether anybody survived a 
more terrifying ordeal. 

Erle shipped overseas as an intel- 
ligence officer with the Army Ground 
Forces. His mission was to sneak 
into German territory and alert units 
of the underground so they could 
disrupt the Nazi retreat. It was hair- 
raising work, and Erle had many 
narrow escapes. In 1944 he was 
stabbed by a Gestapo agent, and 
later he was shot in the head by a 
German sniper. Major General 
























Anthony McAuliffe—the man who 
said “Nuts!” to the Germans at Bas- 
togne—awarded Erle a Distinguished 
Service Cross in the field. 

But these experiences were trivial 
compared to Erle’s most remarkable 
adventure. It began in April 1945, 
when Hitler’s soldiers were fighting 
savagely to stave off inevitable de- 
feat. Erle was captured by the Nazis, 
but he escaped behind German lines 
with eighteen GI’s. They armed 
themselves and slipped westward 
through the Reich toward the zone 
of combat. 

The Americans stopped outside a 
small town near Stuttgart, close be- 
hind the German lines. The town 
was well guarded because a bridge 
there was vital to the Nazi plan for 
strategic withdrawal. Knowing the 
town’s importance, Erle and his men 
decided to attack even though they 
were greatly outnumbered. The 
Yanks achieved complete surprise, 
blocking the vital bridge with trac- 
tors, killing about eighty Nazis and 
capturing 592 more. Then the Amer- 
icans split up. A small detail took 
the prisoners to the Allied lines, 














Above, Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall was one of the notables who 
came to Dawson, Georgia to help 
townspeople celebrate Cocke Day. Right 
is an Army photo of Erle and 

General McAuliffe, the man who said 
“Nuts!” to the Nazis at Bastogne. 


while the rest stayed behind to hold 
the bridge. 

Erle was one of those who stayed. 
He and his men put up a terrific 
fight, but their tiny garrison was 
overwhelmed by waves of storm 
troopers. The Germans were furious 
when they discovered the size of 
Erle’s group, which had caused so 
much trouble. The enraged Nazis in- 
terrogated their American captives 
and then sentenced them to death. 

Erle and his men were put in front 
of a Nazi machine gunner, who fired 
a burst into each of the helpless men. 
A Nazi officer examined the bleeding 
bodies and administered the coup de 
grace to each American who moaned 
Ol moved 

The Nazis retreated after the mas- 
sacre, and when townspeople came 
out of hiding they found one Amer- 
ican still alive. By some miracle Erle 
Cocke survived the machine gun 
bullets which ripped through his 
mid-section and the coup de grace 
which grazed his kidneys. He was 
carried to an aid station where a 
German doctor sewed up his lacerat- 
ed stomach with silk thread. After 
the Allies occupied the town, Erle 
was sent to Paris. Then early in June 
he was flown back to the States in a 
hospital plane 

During the painful months that 
followed, Erle underwent seventeen 
operations and began to regain some 
of the ninety pounds he had lost. 
While his body was mending, Erle’s 
mind craved activity, so he began 
studying the claims procedures of 
the Veterans’ Administration. He 
soon learned who was entitled to 
what, and he passed the word around 
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to all his friends. The VA named 
Erle an Accredited Veterans’ Re- 
habilitation Representative, which 
made him an official advisor for the 
VA. 

This was Erle’s first step down the 
long, rough road to physical recov- 
ery and fame; for helping other men 
and learning about their problems 
took his mind off his own condition. 

“If I hadn’t been active, I would 
have been bedridden,” Erle declares. 

However, Erle’s interest in other 





people is more than therapeutic; it is 
a natural-born inclination which is 
one of his strongest attributes. The 
other outstanding facet of the Cocke 
personality is a perpetual yen for 
action. 

The Legion’s national commander 
has both these traits to an exception- 
al degree, which largely explains his 
jet-propelled rise to fame. Erle de- 
votes his entire life to his work. He 
is not married, and he spends all his 
time thinking, doing, or swapping 
ideas with his companions. The urge 
to put his finger in another pie has 
drawn Erle into a bewildering vari- 
ety of activities. 

But unlike many other men with 
’ 


similar inclinations, Erle doesn’t 


abandon one project when he begins 
another. Instead he keeps each in- 
terest alive. As a result, his life re- 
sembles a multi-ring circus with 
countless breathtaking acts going on 
at one time. 

As soon as he mastered VA pro- 
cedures, Erle began another project 
which was mighty ambitious for a 
man who had recently put one foot 
inside Death’s door. Lying on his 
stretcher, Erle started making public 
appearances to sell war bonds. He 
told crowds of home folks what the 
war was really like. He asked his 


audiences to buy bonds, and so many 
people did that the US Treasury De- 
partment gave Erle a distinguished 
service certificate for super sales- 
manship. 

When Erle was dismissed from the 
hospital, he went back to the family 
farm at Dawson, Georgia. At first he 
planned to take it easy and regain his 
strength, but Erle soon found that 
inactivity was unbearable. So he be- 
came manager of the family farm, 
which involved supervising seven 


tenant farmers, handling the mar- 
keting of peanuts and white-face 
cattle, and buying supplies. Erle still 
had some spare time, and so he be- 
came assistant general manager of a 
peanut butter manufacturing plant 
in Dawson. 

Then there was the Legion. Be- 
cause Erle’s dad had been first com- 
mandant of the Dawson post, it was 
natural for Erle to join up as soon as 
he got home. He had belonged to the 
Sons of the Legion not too many 
years before, and his mother had 
been active in the Legion Auxiliary 
as long as Erle could remember. Erle 
not only joined the Legion, he 
plunged headfirst into its activities. 
He became his post’s authority on 
VA procedures, handled consider- 
able administrative work and direct- 
ed the post’s baseball program for 
kids. 

About this time Erle began travel- 
ing as Exhibit A in National Com- 
mander John Stelle’s speeches about 
rehabilitation of veterans. Erle made 
some talks himself, and these are 
noteworthy because they introduced 
him to the Legion as a man with 
sound ideas as well as an exception- 
ally dramatic war record. Erle 
argued—and he still does—that mili- 
tary preparedness is the only way to 
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achieve peace in the chaotic postwar 
world. 

“When War Two ended,” he de- 
clared, “we demobilized while Rus- 
sia increased her military strength. 
No intelligent man needed any fur- 
ther proof of more trouble ahead. 
When Russia kept arming, supplied 
the stuff and know-how to overrun 
China, made a world power of one- 
half of Korea, purged all but the yes- 
men in Central Europe, rattled sa- 
bers at Iran, Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia and tried to squeeze us 
out of Berlin, you wouldn’t think 
anyone would have to spell it out 
any more clearly. 

“The non-communist world looked 
to the US for leadership. We sup- 
plied food-leadership, money-lead- 
ership and talk-leadership. But we 
kept ourselves so weak that our talk 
could never be more than words. 

“While Russia armed we all want- 
ed peace, but too many of us began 
thinking of peace as something in a 
vacuum, the tragic kind of peace 
without strength and peace without 
honor that Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain spoke of when he tried 
to deal with Hitler—‘peace in our 
time,’ with nothing more to guaran- 
tee it than an umbrella and the will- 
ingness to desert one’s friends in the 
face of a bully.” 

Early in 1946 Erle decided to take 
a graduate course at the Harvard 
School of Business. About 5000 ap- 
plicants were competing for admis- 
sion to a class limited to 400 stu- 
dents. Erle’s college grades were not 
superior, and so Harvard turned 
down his application. When he got 
the bad news Erle packed his grip 
instead of accepting defeat. 

“Why go to Boston, son?” his 
father asked. “Harvard said they 
won't take you.” 

“Heck, Dad,” Erle replied. “One of 
those 400 guys won’t show up, and 
I’ll be right there to fill his place.” 

So Erle left Georgia to crash the 
gate at one of America’s loftiest aca- 
demic citadels. He arrived in Bean- 
town about one year after the Nazi 
executioners almost killed him. 


Av Harvarp they told Erle to go 
home, but he paid no heed. He dis- 
covered that the school had accepted 
404 instead of the normal 400, and 
Erle argued that since the quota had 
already been violated, he should be 
admitted. He was. 

Students and faculty alike were 
impressed by the lusty six-foot 
Georgian whose easy-going manner 
and lazy drawl made him always 
seem relaxed. Erle began at once to 
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demonstrate his capacity for hard 
work and his uncanny ability to con- 
centrate on many things at once. He 
reorganized the business school’s 
student activity program and became 
the dean’s ace settler of unsettled 
veterans. 

When men complained to the fac- 
ulty about the difficulty of readjust- 
ing to peace, the dean sent the grip- 
ers over to talk with Erle. In the 
ensuing bull sessions Erle always 
listened with interest while the com- 
plainers moaned about their troubles 
and recounted their harrowing war 
experiences. Then, matter-of-factly, 
Erle would tell what happened to 
him. His unemotional account of the 
execution always quieted the com- 
plainers and left them thinking: “If 
that guy can go through all he did 
and still settle down, so can I!” 

All the time he was in school Erle 
managed the family farm by mail 
and kept on advising vets for the VA. 
And his activity in the Legion in- 
creased rapidly while he was at Har- 
vard. He was appointed to the Le- 
gion’s powerful Military Affairs 
Committee, and this compelled him 
to spend considerable time in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He testified on unifica- 
tion of the services, civil defense, 
universal military training and con- 
trol of the atom bomb. 

“We need a kind of positive pre- 
paredness that could be appreciated 
without our seeming to ‘shake a 
fist,’ Erle declared. “One step would 
have been universal military train- 
ing. That would give us a constant 
well of trained manpower in civilian 
clothes—to serve as a comfort to our 
friends and a warning to aggressors. 
With such trained reserves we could 
have kept a much smaller standing 
army.” 

Meanwhile, Erle was keeping up 
with his studies—no small feat since 
he was taking a rugged two-year 
course which had been compressed 
to just sixteen months. Toward the 
end of his stay at Harvard, Erle was 
named by his classmates the most 
likely to sueceed—a prophecy which 
seems to be coming true. 

The day after his final exams Erle 
whizzed back to Georgia to take over 
the state chamber of commerce. He 
was just twenty-seven years old at 
the time. When he returned to Dixie 
the bureau was inactive, but soon the 
entire staff was working furiously to 
carry out Erle’s comprehensive pro- 
gram for attracting new industries to 
the state and selling Georgians on 
Georgia’s immense potentialities. Six 
months after Erle took over the 
agency, more than 1700 new indus- 


tries had flocked into the Peach 
State. 

In 1948 Erle was elected com- 
mander of the Legion, Department 
of Georgia—a position which gave 
him a chance to crusade for the 
things he believes in. First on the 
agenda was a bare-knuckle fight to 
unmask the Ku Klux Klan. He 
joined with Georgia Jaycees in this 
effort, which was nearly successful. 
Even though the Klan was not un- 
sheeted, the battle focused public at- 
tention on one of the South’s most 
bitter problems. During his term as 
head of the Legion in Georgia, Erle 
also led a drive for minimum educa- 
tional standards throughout the 
state, and helped secure a law re- 
quiring all teachers in the state to 
take loyalty oaths. 

The same year Erle left the state 
Department of Commerce to become 
general industrial agent for the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway. His new job 
carried him throughout the South- 
east, and widened his reputation as 
the young man who gets things done. 

Erle was named the “Outstanding 
Young Man of 1949” by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. But for his outspoken cham- 
pionship of military preparedness, 
Erle was branded a warmonger by 
the Russians, a left-handed compli- 
ment which Erle prizes almost as 
much as the DSC he received from 
General McAuliffe. 


It was ar THIS TIME that Erle joined 
the Kiwanis Club of Northside At- 
lanta. He was vice-chairman of the 
Committee on Public Affairs and a 
member of the Agriculture and 
Inter-Club Relations committees. 
Despite Erle’s frequent trips out of 
town, he maintained a ninety-three 
per cent attendance record during 
the one year that he was an active 
member. The Northside club made 
him an honorary member when it 
became certain that Erle would be 
chosen national commander of the 
Legion. 

“Erle attends Kiwanis meetings 
whenever possible,’ says Muggsy 
Smith, immediate past president of 
the Northside club. “We’re mighty 
proud of Erle, and we all look for- 
ward to the day [when] he will again 
be an active member.” 

But the Northside Atlanta club’s 
loss has been America’s gain. For 
Erle’s big job with the Legion puts 
him in a position to help strengthen 
our defenses against communism. 
Which is a challenge that will be the 
supreme test of Mister Whirlwind’s 
mettle. THE END 
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Children don’t get hurt when they slip and fall on the playground 
that bounces. These youngsters began playing soon after the workmen had 


finished applying the coating of asphalt and rubber pellets. 


( a DAY RECENTLY, Jimmy Greene, 
a sixth-grader at Margaret 
Park School in Akron, Ohio, tripped 
and fell as he chased a classmate 
across the playground. He picked 
himself up, unscratched and unhurt. 
But it was not luck that saved Jim- 
my. Instead it was a spongy, springy 
coating of rubber which covers the 
3500-square-foot play area, making 
it a playground that bounces! Besides 
protecting cavorting children, the 
tough-wearing, non-abrasive rubber 
coating has already helped reduce 
erosion and promises to cut down 
freezing and thawing damages 
The Margaret Park rubber-sur- 
faced playground was installed in 
August 1950, in cooperation with the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, after a four-year series of 
experiments on rubber applications 
to other Akron school playgrounds. 
The first step in rubberizing Mar- 
garet Park playground was loosening 
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the ground to a depth of three inches. 
Penetrating medium curing asphalt 
was mixed into the loosened ground 
by a power driven device. Fifty 
pounds of slag were then added to 
each square yard and rolled until it 
was firm. Then rubber surface was 
added in two layers. Asphalt emul- 
sion was sprayed on the firm under- 
surface, and three pounds per square 
yard of ground “pelletized” rubber 
were forced in by a power roller. As 
the asphalt cooled, the rubber par- 
ticles adhered, making about one- 
half inch of thick carpet-like surface. 

The new playground was immedi- 
ately pronounced “neat” by the chil- 
dren, who talked of nothing else for 
days. The play yard had been in use 
only a few days when it was further 
approved by a horse, which a boy 
led across the playground one eve- 
ning. “It feels so good to the horse’s 
feet,” the boy explained. 

The rubber-surfaced playground 
is the result of a dream of Charles 


Pieces of rubber, held in 
place with asphalt, 

make a spongy play area 
for the children. This also cuts 


dangers of erosion, 


that bounce 


freezing or thawing, 
and reduces expenditures for 


playground maintenance. 


By VIRGINIA BATDORFF 


S. Hamlet, who is in charge of out- 
Akron 


schools. For many years, Hamlet had 


side maintenance for the 


been hunting for some type of coat- 
ing to replace the conventional play- 
ground mud or dust. Schools are 
usually built on hill tops or in low 
places because of lower cost of real 
estate in these areas, and so erosion, 
freezing and thawing troubles are 
complicated. For this reason, many 
grounds are expensive to maintain— 
dirt, gravel and cinder toppings need 
constant scraping and leveling. 

The first attempt to prevent ero- 
sion on playgrounds took place in 
1946 in Akron’s Grace School yard. 
The play area, which has an eleven- 
foot pitch, was treated with an as- 

(See PLAYGROUNDS page 49) 
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What qualities make men successful club presidents and com- 


mittee chairmen? Why do some men have the 


spire, while 


others 


invariably antagonize 


power te in- 


their associates? 


LOOK AT A GOOD LEADER 


T NO TIME in the world’s history 
“\ has there been a greater need 
for intelligent leadership. A great 
many ills of the present-day world— 
a world still staggering after the 
cruelest war in history and facing an 
uncertain peace—date back to the 
failure of peoples to choose leaders 
who were worth while. 

If we go on into the one world we 
dream about, we must learn how to 
recognize worthy leadership in our- 
selves and in others, and to choose 
the good leaders for our club officers, 
for our public offices, for our interna- 
tional posts. 

Most men think they have a pretty 
good idea about what makes for good 
leadership in an organization or club. 
At least they can spot the members 
of their club who are good to work 
with, who carry responsibility well, 
who put the welfare of the club 
ahead of their own prestige and ad- 
vancement. In describing them, per- 
haps they say “he’s a smooth work- 
er” or “he works well with people.” 
And they’re right—because all of 
these traits are traits of good leaders. 

OK! Suppose you are good at spot- 
ting good leadership in other people. 
But what about you? Are you able 
to contribute some leadership your- 
self when the occasion demands? 

If you’re like most men, you feel 
obliged to come across with some 
leadership of sorts when you have 
something to offer. And you prob- 
ably follow in situations where there 
is someone with more know-how 
than you have. You play different 
roles at different times. And that’s 
as it should be. Being able to recog- 
nize good leadership in other people 
and in yourself is part of being a 
good leader—and a good member of 
your club. 

Ideally, good leadership is some- 
thing that moves around your club 
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By D. E. BRADBURY 


from one person to another. It isn’t 
just something your officers exhibit. 
If you’re going to come across with 
some good leadership yourself and 
recognize it when the other fellow 
displays it, you'd better have a pretty 
good idea what constitutes good lead- 
ership. 

Here is what the members of one 
club said when they were asked what 
traits they considered made for good 
leadership. 

They listed over 300 qualities. 
Many of these qualities—more than 
half, in fact—had something to do 
with getting along well with people. 
A fifth were skills in meeting situa- 
tions. Two-fifths were evidences of 
achievement. The single character- 
istic most often mentioned was “tak- 
ing an active part in community af- 
fairs.” A few thought a leader should 
have some outstanding ability. Sur- 
prisingly enough, most of the mem- 
bers didn’t feel that outstanding 
achievement in any field was espe- 
cially important. Maybe being a good 
lawyer, or a good merchant or a good 
salesman, might give a man some 
prestige as a leader—but such dis- 
tinction wasn’t essential. 

The qualities under the general 
heading of “getting along well with 
people” are especially interesting. 
One member summed them all up in 
this sentence: “A good has 
the ability to make each person feel 
he is a person, and that his wants and 
needs are important.” Another said, 
“You choose a man to lead your club 
because you like him in a big way or 
you recognize that he knows more 
about some things than you do.” 

This group of club members 
seemed to agree that a good leader 
inspired a feeling of confidence and 
achievement in other people. A lead- 
er worthy of the name inspired lead- 
ership in other people. “His follow- 


leader 


ers look at him, not with a jealous 
eye, but with courage and fellow- 
ship,” one member said. 

Andrew Nelson is a good leader. 
All the members of his service club 
in Baxter City are agreed on that. 
That’s how he got to be president of 
the club; that’s why he’s been elected 
to a position of leadership in almost 
every organization he belongs to. He 
is a stocky, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
man in his middle thirties. He grins 
and smiles quickly and often, giving 
the impression of friendliness and 
warmth. He dresses neatly and 
simply. His voice is low and he talks 
smoothly and distinctly. There is 
the general picture of easy-going 
simplicity about him 

Andrew is especially good at 
chairmanning discussion meetings. 
He appears to plan the course of dis- 
cussion, but not in any great detail. 
He seems to set the limits of discus- 
sion by his summaries—and he’s a 
master at summarizing things in two 
or three pithy sentences. He gives 
freedom and direction to the discus- 
sion at the same time. And that takes 
some doing—and a great deal of skill. 

Andrew gets his ideas across to the 
men in his club without much diffi- 
culty. He uses simple words and 
simple sentences—none of this high- 
brow stuff for Andrew. He’s good at 
explaining things clearly—and does 
it in a modest, unassuming way; 
never with the aid of a know-it-all 
or a blow-hard. 

Andrew listens to what the mem- 
bers have to say with respect. He 
shows considerable tact in and out 
of discussions. He is mild-mannered 
and appears to take care not to hurt 
other people’s feelings. That is par- 
ticularly true when he is trying to 
settle a conflict. 

Andrew is friendly with everyone. 
His unassuming manner, his interest 








in people, his easy smile, make the 
other members of the club feel that 
he is easy to talk to, that he is inter- 
ested in their point of view, that he 
respects what they think. During 
recess or after club meetings he is 


always surrounded by a group of 
men engaged in friendly conversa- 
with him. People like to talk 
to Andrew and Andrew likes to talk 


to them and he shows it. 


tio! 


A NpREW members to 
take part in discussions of the club’s 
He does this by making 
friendly remarks to them. He asks 


He asks them 


encourages 
pDusines 


them for an opinion 
question He is quick to sense the 
point others are trying to make and, 
if need be, helps them state it clearly. 


He doe 


Ol Sim 


it by pointing out differences 
arities among the views of 
members He does it by appointing 
a variety ot people to committees. He 
does it with his humor. For example, 
the other day he laughingly pointed 
ut how the men’s heads nodded in 
inison when agreement was strong, 
nd how they all tried to talk at once 
when talk was fast and furious 
Often Andrew tries—and succeeds 
in relieving tension when things 
get complicated or arguments wax 
oud and hot 
ort of humo) 


He does this by some 
a laughing remark, a 
humorous observation On occasion 
he feels the members need a chance 
Then he 


lets them continue with their strong 


to express strong feeling 


words and emotions without taking 
sides or attempting to settle the ar- 


ument. When emotions are calmer, 


he encourages members to go on to 
a settlement, a peaceful solution, a 
unanimous vote 

Andrew seldom gives directions. 
He devotes himself to drawing out 
He knows that if the 


club is to arrive at a decision which 


the members 


the members can support, they must 
have an active part in making it. He 
leans over backward to avoid influ- 
encing the club’s decision one way or 
the other. For this reason, he is slow 
in giving his own opinion 


it only when the club asks for it. And 


He gives 


then he gives it freely and honestly 
and modestly 

Andrew frequently asks questions 
which force the club to clarify its po- 
sition. Often he does this by re- 
phrasing a member’s remarks: “Bob, 
, or “Jack, aren’t 


.’ He’s 


you mean that 
you really saying that 
good at this. 

Andrew knows that the club must 
be its own idea source, policy maker, 
and critic. He carefully avoids ex- 


pressing his own endorsement of any 


idea because he does not want the 
group to accept ideas on the basis 
of his own enthusiasm. They must 
accept an idea for its own sake, be- 
cause they have thought about it and 
believe in it. So he leans over back- 
ward to give them a chance. 

This is Andrew, a good leader and 
He is also a good 

because he puts 


a good chairman. 
member of his club 
the interest and welfare of the club 
above his own. 

You can learn a great deal by 
watching a good leader like Andrew 
work with your club. 

Perhaps now we can summarize 
some of the things that a good leader 
does, the attitudes and actions that 
made him a good leader. 

Above everything else the leade: 
or president of a group is fair! This 
means giving all sides on every issue 
a chance to express their views—not 
just the men with whom he happens 
to agree. A fair chairman respects 
all the members and is careful not 
to squelch ideas which are contrary 
to his own. 

He also avoids falling into the 
short-sighted and undemocratic 
method of appointing only his best 
friends to do the club’s work. He 
doesn’t appoint the same men as 
committee heads over and ove 
again, no matter how willing they 
are. A good chairman builds up all 
the members of his club by giving 
them a chance to show what they 
can do; he sees to it that everyone 
has a job that will make the best use 
of his talents and abilities. He knows 
that members who have a job to do, 
who feel important, and are, come 
to meetings and work hard in them 


afterward. 


He ALSO LEARNS to ask rather than 
demand No one likes to be told to 
do things, and the members of your 
club are no exceptions. If the chair- 
man or leader asks a member to do 
something in such a way that the 
member sees he can contribute to 
the group by doing what the chair- 
man asks, he'll do it. If the chairman 
has a tendency to be bossy, he’d bet- 
ter watch out. He’s headed for trou- 
ble—but fast! 

A leader finds all kinds of people 
in his club and works with all of 
them. Some will want to do all the 
talking in club meetings; others will 
not take part at all. Some will jump 
to meet responsibilities; some will 
run away from them. The chairman 
must work with all these people. He 
draws out the shy. He keeps the ag- 
gressive ones from always hogging 
the limelight. He encourages initia- 


tive. He gives credit when credit is 
due. He helps the irresponsible be- 
come responsible. He recognizes— 
and uses—the leadership of others. 
He is creative in his own leader- 
ship. 


A coop LEeapER watches out for ar- 
guments. They can be dangerous, 
although most arguments aren't if 
they reflect real differences in opin- 
ion. Real differences must come out 
and be considered. But the leader 
must remember there are jealousies 
in all clubs. If an argument lasts too 
long, or gets too hot or becomes un- 
reasonable, the leader should try to 
stop it good naturedly with “Hold on, 
fellows. There isn’t any sense in ar- 
guing about any one point. Let’s find 
points we can agree on.” 

A good leader tries to keep the 
spirit of the club high. He does this 
informality, good 
He listens 


with respect to all ideas but stresses 


by encouraging 


humor, and friendliness. 


those that are important. His owr 
ideas go in on the same basis as those 
of any member and are accepted or 
rejected on their merits. 

A good leader guards against talk- 
He’s there to help 
the group do what it wants to do. 
He isn’t a “teacher” or a fountain of 


ing too much. 


information. He is a facilitator—a 
person who does everything he can 
to advance the club’s purposes, who 
keeps things rolling. 

If the matter under discussion by 
the club is one on which a definite 
agreement or a_ specific action is 
needed, the chairman tries to keep 
the club on the point until the mem- 
bers reach a definite opinion. How- 
ever, a good leader knows it is better 
to keep the discussion alive until 
most of the members find themselves 
agreeing. The nearer the decision 
comes to being unanimous, the bet- 
ter. If your club can reach con- 
sensus, then you're really function- 
ing as a group. 

But if time doesn’t permit arriving 
at a consensus, the best a chairman 
can do is to give members of his club 
a chance to voice opinions at the 
proper time and place, let the ma- 
jority of the club decide what it 
wants to do, and then back the de- 
cision and work for its success. That’s 
democratic action at its best. That’s 
the difference, too, between a club 
that goes places and a club that bogs 
down into do-nothingness. 

A democratically-minded leader— 
tolerant, patient, fair, and possessing 
a supply of good sense and good hu- 
mor—can do much to insure accom- 
plishment. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


One rap with a gavel, and 200 
men will settle down respectfully 
to hear what I have to say. 

I wonder if that would work at 
home. 


* * * 


Family membership is much like 
club membership. In each a man 
pays dues, makes speeches, shirks 
work, and does his essential mas- 
culine bragging. 

* * * 

“You may not sit too close to the 
chorus girls at the club theatricals,” 
my Kiwani-ann ruled. “Their mo- 
tions and your emotions get too 


99 
. 


closely synchronized 
* * * 


The head man of any club—or 
any family—holds importance only 
as long as he isn’t impressed with it. 


* * * 


Our pooch has acquired human 
characteristics. He will rush out 
bravely to insult smaller dogs, but 
will retreat into his house and bark 
warily if a bigger one happens along. 


* * * 


Your electric blanket will use 
less juice, mister, if you maintain a 
snuggleable wife. 


* * * 


The inconsolable yearning of a 
Kiwani-ann for new draperies 
when the old ones are still good, is 
as understandable as the deter- 
mination of the Kiwanian to get 
new golf clubs because his old ones 
curve the ball. 
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As a long-time Kiwanian I have 
learned to wear a tux, to dance the 
conga, and generally drip a little 
sophistication around the smart-set 
parties. But I shall always reserve 
the right to sop syrup with biscuits, 
and to keep a spittoon beside my 


office desk. 
* * * 


Had quite a talk with my daugh- 
ter’s fiancé. Discovered that sup- 
porting her need not have been 
nearly so complicated and expen- 
sive as I seem to have made it. 


* * * 


Characteristically, the chairman 
at forty-seven of our club’s meet- 
ings last year presented the speaker 
with the statement that “He needs 
no introduction.” Then took up 
ten minutes of the man’s time in- 
troducing him. 





Our new electric garbage disposal 
unit has been thoroughly tested. 
First day, our Babe led a troop of 
little hopalongs up the alley and col- 
lected ten pails of raw materials for 
it. 

* * * 


With luck I can get the new TV 
set paid for, and with patience I can 
endure the perpetual guests. It’s 
the cost of their refreshments that’s 
wrecking me. 


* * * 


“Stockings on women,” says Ki- 
wanian George Hall, “have vir- 
tually achieved the spiritual state— 
existence without visibility. Bath- 
ing suits are next.” 


There’s no dern way for a man to 
escape work on this earth. Even the 
huge ash hopper under our fireplace 
eventually fills. 


* * * 


We officers of the club have 
huddled on it, and figure that by 
generous promising, studied forget- 
fulness, and a little shrewd butter- 
ing up, we can avoid having an ex- 
pensive Ladies Night at least until 
some time next summer. 


x * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
Never throughout history has 

a man who lived a life of ease 
left a name worth remembering. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


* * * * * * * * 


Our club paid $300 to hear one of 
those big-shot sociologists lecture. 
“Women may eventually rule the 
world,” was the sum of it. 

What does he mean, eventually? 
Isn’t he married? 


* * * 


Most awesome fact about inherit- 
ance and environment is that we 
parents provide both for our kids. 


* * * 


That fringed leather jacket given 
to me at Christmas is certainly a 
lulu. By next winter I bet I will 
have gotten up nerve enough to 
wear it. 

* * * 


Started reading a book about 
neurotics, but had to give it up. I 
had all the symptoms. 


* * * 


I'll stop leaving my golf bag on the 
sun porch whenever my wife and 
daughters stop leaving the ironing 
board up in the dining room. 


* * * 


Hired a high school boy to prune 
my trees last Saturday. But Mom 
took him to move furniture in the 
morning, and daughter took him to 
practice new dance steps in the 
afternoon, so I did the pruning 
myself. 

* * * 

Had a good time repairing our 
car all Saturday afternoon, and the 
garage man corrected my mistakes 
Monday in only two hours. THE END 





we can STOP 








close to a half-million 


$ gre YEAR 
children will fail the first grade. 


Many more millions will fail higher 
grades in spite of tutoring and special 
classes 

Figured at seventy-five dollars a 
year for each failure, cost to the tax- 
payers $250,000,000! 


This is a conservative estimate, and 


approximates 


does not include the high schools 
Yet the real cost must be assessed 
» staggering number of frustrat- 
whom failure means 
stupid by 


d children for 
dull o1 
and finally 


{ 
, . , 
being classed as 


friends, teachers reluc- 
tant parents 


The 


proportion 


reason for the overwhelming 
of these failures is not 
stupidity or lack of It is 
which means the abnormal 
inability to About 36,000,000 
school children under fifteen are af- 
flicted with dyslexia in varying de- 


ambition. 


dyslexia 


} 
read 


grees 


Thousands of these unfortunate 
boys and girls, embittered by mis- 
understanding parents, teachers and 
playmates, turn their thoughts in- 


and begin 


away from reality 


ward 


THE FAILURES 


By HERB BAILEY 





to live in dream worlds. Others be- 
come juvenile delinquents in order 
to compensate for their deficiency 
in school. 

Many are the heartbroken parents 
who “try everything in the world” 
to make their offspring read. They 
sit up three and four hours a night 


in extra teaching sessions. Some 
employ special tutors. 
Harassed teachers struggle their 


weary best. The dyslexiac children 
at first usually try harder than any- 
nothing works. 


one, but generally 


The children begin life as failures, 
a crippling handicap few overcome. 

Yet they are of good intelligence, 
some even in the genius category! 

You would imagine with a problem 
so widespread, so costly, thousands 
researchers would 
find out what 


of educators and 
be busy trying to 
causes dyslexia and how to cure it. 
Fact is, there is only one place of its 
kind in the world where the subject 
is scientifically studied and treated. 
That is Dyslexia Memorial Institute 
at Northwestern University. 

During the past twelve years a 











small, heroic band of doctors and 
educators there has proved beyond 
any doubt that dyslexia is prevent- 
able and curable in children of 
normal intelligence. If the knowledge 
accumulated by the Institute were 
applied throughout the country, dys- 
lexia would be wiped out before the 
public became aware of the word. 
The Institute—with limited facilities 

has taught about 300 children to 
read correctly. These children have 
been saved for society and them- 
selves. 

The this 
strange inability to read are some- 
times complex, but they are not due 
to a mental deficiency. Physical and 
emotional disturbances are primary 


causes of supposedly 


causes. 

An ailing thyroid gland or a dis- 
rupted home may be a contributing 
factor. Profound cr prolonged shocks 
to a child will certainly show up 
sooner or later; often they are re- 
flected as dyslexia. 

On occasions, dyslexia is confused 
with alexia. This means the child’s 
inability to read is organic instead 
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of functional. The trouble is caused 
by a brain disease, or feebleminded- 
ness. Feeblemindedness is usually 
detected at an early age by the par- 
ents and has been regarded as incur- 
able. However, a child with an IQ 
of eighty-five or over who can’t 
learn to read is classified as dyslex- 
iac rather than alexiac. With the 
proper treatment he can be taught 
to read. 

Acting on this theory (and it was 
just a theory at the time), several 
doctors and educators founded the 
Dyslexia Memorial Institute in 1938. 
Three of Chicago’s great universities 
—Northwestern, Chicago and Illinois 
—helped furnish a staff of counseling 
members. Of the original group, 
three remain today, led by Dr. 
George E. Park, lanky, Kentucky- 
bred ophthalmologist.. The other two 
are Professor Alfred Schmieding, an 
educational psychologist, and James 
Appleman, a doctor of internal med- 
icine. Two women child psycholo- 
gists, Dr. Beverly Cox, and Dorothy 
Taraba, and a _ psychiatrist, Frank 
Lorimer, make up the other active 
staff members. 

The group believed that study of 
the whole child in every aspect from 
the physical to his relationship with 
his parents would be necessary to 
track down the causes of reading 
failure. The old excuse, “poor eye- 
sight,” was not accepted. 

Accordingly, the children selected 
for the first tests were given thor- 
ough physical examinations, checked 
by child psychologists, examined by 
psychiatrists. Each examination was 
conducted independently, for in or- 





















Literally millions of school children are waiting for technical assistance 
in correcting impediments in their ability to read—and when we organize our educational and 


medical facilities for it, grade failures and deliquency will drop. 


Only a group of specialists can diagnose all reading defects. Here 


Professor Schmieding presides as Dyslexia Memorial Institute physicians 


and specialists analyze the case 


der to study the whole child, more 
than one expert opinion was neces- 
sary. Wesley Memorial Hospital co- 
operated with the group by hospi- 
talizing the children needing it. 

Then the doctors got together, re- 
viewed their findings on each child. 
About sixty per cent of the dyslexiac 
children were suffering from physi- 
cal disorders, ranging from hyper- 
thyroidism to poor eyesight. Only 
nineteen per cent needed glasses, 
bearing out the group’s contention 
that bad eyes were not primarily 
responsible for dyslexia. 

Nearly all, however, had severe 
emotional blocks to learning, and as 
was later proved, most of these 
blocks were caused by the parents 
themselves. Sometimes teachers are 
to blame. 

When a child is the victim of over- 
zealous parents who “push” little 


This youngster’s case has been 
diagnosed as eye-muscle trouble, one 
of many reasons for inability 

to read. Here he is prepared to undergo 
eye-muscle training under 

the careful supervision of the 
ophthalmologist. 


of a young dyslexiac. 


Johnny, little Johnny is often pushed 
too far and dyslexia or speech de- 
fects, or both, result. 

A typical illustration is Mary, who 
before she went to school was 
considered brilliant—the delight of 
her fond mother. Mary’s mother con- 
stantly told her she was a superior 
child. Mary’s pre-school activities 
included lessons in dancing, singing, 
swimming, expression—even horse- 
back riding! 

Came school days and Mary was 
entered confidently in the certain 
knowledge she would lead her class. 
However, Mary couldn’t learn to 
read in spite of her mother’s pleas, 
exhortations and tears. 

In confused desperation, the mo- 
ther brought her also desperate 
daughter to the Dyslexia Institute. 
She was perfect physically, but the 
psychiatrist quickly saw the trouble. 

After much persuasion, the mother 
finally agreed to relax the pressure 
on Mary; that from henceforward 
she was to be regarded as an average 
child. No more forcing or constant 
reminders that she was superior. 

Under the kindly guidance of the 
Institute’s teachers, who saw her 
once a week, Mary gradually relaxed 






































and learned to read. Today she is 
with her class, a normal integrated 
child. Perhaps some day at the ap- 
propriate time, she may resume some 
of her former precocious activities. 

The greater portion of dyslexiac 
children, however, don’t come from 
wealthy hoines. Most are from aver- 
age-income families. 

Yet for reasons physical or emo- 
tional, and most often both, millions 
of our children cannot learn to read. 
children, this inability 
syndrome (a group of symptoms) 
manifests itself as the child takes up 
mathematics. This is considered nat- 
ural, even fashionable. How many 
times have you heard from an other- 
bright person, “I never could 
math.” Or maybe you’re the 


In many 


wise 
learn 
one who found math so hard. 

The difference is if you can’t read. 
You're socially, and just 
about every other way. Usually a 


stymied 


knowledge of reading is prerequisite 
for learning in any subject. So gen- 
erally by the time the dyslexiac child 
is involved with mathematics, he has 
such an inferiority complex he can’t 
do well in that, either. 

There are exceptions. Recently the 
Institute from a 
doctor who was head of a hospital in 


received a_ visit 





This lad first learns the story from pictures and tells it to 
Eva Julstrom, his instructor, who is a specialist in 
Then he is given the same series of incidents to read 


remedial reading. 


later and learns to associate the words with the pictures, 


a large city. He exhibited unusual 
interest in the work being under- 
taken by the Institute. 

Later, perceiving the friendly at- 
titude of the other doctors, he con- 
fessed to dyslexia himself! He 
couldn’t read a paragraph without 
painstakingly studying the words. 
He had graduated from 
school and achieved a very promi- 


medical 


Although this curly-headed lad’s vision had been previously tested and 
found normal, he is nevertheless unable to read the 

printed words held in front of him (picture above) when he uses both eyes. 
But using only one eye (picture below) he has no trouble. 
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nent position as a medical authority 
without being able to read better 
than a third-grade school child! 

The answer lay in his high per- 
formance IQ of 152 which put him 
in the genius class. He had absorbed 
so much knowledge through listen- 
ing and observation, he was able to 
become a good, successful doctor. 

Only by an iron will and genius 
rating IQ is this possible. Think of 
the difference to the doctor if he had 
learned to read in grade school! 

The Institute was somewhat hesi- 
tant before such an inspiring exam- 
ple. Nevertheless, it took the doctor 
into its regular examination routine. 

The Institute’s examiners found 
most of the doctor’s dyslexia was 
due to fear of reading in childhood. 
The fears soon produced a habit pat- 
tern which was never broken. 

The doctor now has the right at- 
titude for learning to read properly, 
convinced this should have happened 
forty years ago. 

The Institute has demonstrated it 
is sometimes possible to cure dyslex- 
iac children within three months and 
restore them to a favorable position 
in their classes. 

Difficult cases take longer, but if 
the Institute’s procedures have full 
cooperation from parents and teach- 
ers, not much time is needed for a 
happy adjustment. The child him- 
self is usually cooperative when he 
realizes that here at last is real help 
instead of criticism. Too, he senses a 
different attitude in his parents. He 
is encouraged, and this is half the 
battle. 

The Institute’s studies demon- 
strate several important points. Dys- 
lexia cannot often be cured by well- 

(See STOP THE FAILURES page 52) 
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CAPITALIZE 


on your 
INFERIORITY 


‘OO MUCH HAS BEEN written and 
bt) spoken about frustration and 
inferiority complexes that we have 
made gods of them. Not gods to 
worship and admire, but gods to fear 
and appease. Not gods to lean on 
while we forge ahead to success, but 
gods to lean on to excuse our fail- 
ures. Not gods from whom to draw 
comfort, strength and courage, but 
gods to explain our dejection, to 
commiserate us in our rejection by 
society or by wealth and health. To 
possess an inferiority complex is to 
possess a sure-fire topic of con- 
versation, one that has replaced the 
old cliché of “my operation.” 
Everybody glamorizes the normal 
man, the average man, that mythical 
creature without complexes or in- 
hibitions or bad judgment. Yet the 
average man, the normal man is the 
one with some sort of inferiority to 
needle him to rise above it. The 
greater the man, the greater his 
inner victory over his innate sense of 
inadequacy due to either a physical 
trait or emotional handicap. Instead 
of being a ticket to the office of a 
psychiatrist, a feeling of inferiority 
can be a stepping stone to fame and 
fortune. It can be a blessing instead 
of a curse. It isn’t tools you possess 
that determine your status in life, 
but how you use them. Many tyros 
invest in costly equipment, musical 
instruments of the finest, the best in 
brushes and paints, yet turn out 
nothing above mediocre. A genius 
takes the tools at hand and produces 
a masterpiece, not alone from the 
instruments of material substance 
but also from his tools within, the 
(See INFERIORITY page 44) 


From a piece of marble supposedly ruined by another sculptor, a genius 
earved a statue of timeless beauty—and left an inspiration 


for all of us who must struggle against handicaps. By H. B. WALTERS 
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Above is an over-all view of a modern 












c.ve Key No pretzel factory like the one Alex Tisdale 
__RASTON, PENNSYLVANIA Pe. «54 operates. Rows of vibrating, never- 
a Se tiring machines weave pretzels at | 
Tieton: ates Oe ae a rate which the most skillful artisan | 
136 W. St. Joreph Street | Pretzel Bakery would not be able to maintain. & 


At the left, Kiwanian Alex V. Tisdale 
i ' 
demonstrates the growing popularity 


| KIND OF Memeerenir 





' 
| aetive of eating pretzels with ice cream. Gone 
* are the days when pretzels 
| | J were consumed only with stcins of beer. 





THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION - NUMBER 44 
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mechanization which has revolutionized business. 


* Naeem INDUSTRY has abandoned 
skill and deftness in favor of 
mechanization, and Kiwanian Alex 
V. Tisdale of the Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania club has been most prominent 
in it. It’s the pretzel making indus- 
try, where the twisting has been done 
by hand for centuries and many 
thought that no machine would ever 
be able to do the job. But Alex Tis- 
dale, who is president of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute and general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Butter 
Pretzel Company, one of the forty 
large ones in the United States, says, 
“Long rows of twisting machines 
have replaced the hand twisting ex- 
perts of their day. Mechanization 
had to come because of the labor 
cost and the competitive marketing 
of the product.” His own plant op- 
erates twenty-four hours a day for 
six days of the week. He also says 
that pretzels are a very old and dis- 
tinguished institution. “Back in 
medieval times,’ according to Ki- 
wanian Tisdale, “pretzels were first 
made for children—not adults—as a 
reward by the monks for saying their 
prayers. In fact, the form of the 
pretzels is derived from the crossed 
arms of children at prayer.” 

In the early days the production 
of pretzels was small and provin- 
cially distributed in this country. 
Today the consumption runs _ into 
millions of tons of this food with an 
estimated value for this year of 
$30,000,000. And Alex tells us that 
the greatest amount of consumption 
of pretzels still centers among chil- 
dren, contrary to the popular belief 
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most pretzels are being tied by mechanical fingers. 


ad new story with an old 


Bar room wits used to declare that pretzel-bending was immune to the 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 


that pretzels are fit company only 
for beer drinkers. 

A survey that was made by the 
industry during the war shows that 
only two and one-half per cent of the 
pretzel production went to hotels, 
bars, tap rooms or to drinking estab- 
lishments. The other ninety-seven 
and one-half per cent went to homes, 
schools, hospitals, corner grocery 
stores and various offices. 

Although pretzel sticks have be- 
come popular, Alex tells us that they 
still have to bend and twist pretzels 
because people like the enjoyment of 
breaking them as they eat them. And 
because so many people do, the 
American Machine and Foundry 
Company is constantly turning out 
pretzel twisting machines and an- 
other human skill is eliminated. 

Alex’s firm has a battery of twelve 
machines that produce from eighty 
to 100 tons of pretzels per month— 
and when you consider how light 
they are, that’s a lot of pretzels. Me- 
chanical devices are used through- 
out, from the blending of the flour, 
mixing, forming, and priming to 
packing and baking. 

The head of the Pretzel Bakers 
Institute has been an active Kiwa- 
nian for several years. Just recently 
he appeared before the Easton City 
Council in behalf of Kiwanis to en- 
courage adoption of a bicycle ordi- 
nance for the safety of the youth of 
Easton. 

As long as the pretzel machines 
keep rolling, Alex keeps free—at 
least part of the time—for Kiwanis 
club projects. THE END 





But the old gag falls flat now because 
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Top, the hands of highly-skilled pretzel-bend- 
ers still produce a few of the special grades, 
but by and large the artisan is thoroughly 
out of date in the pretzel production system. 
























Contrast the machine above with the room full 
of hand twisters in the other picture. Mech- 
anization became a necessity as the demand 
for pretzels soared to new heights after 1940, 
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The men who serve on International committees draft action pro- 


grams for the year ahead and serve as consulting experts te help 


individual clubs solve problems concerning community activities. 


Intern 


STANDING 


(ional Committee Appointments 


COMMITTEES 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICE 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 


"Better Agriculture—Better Conservation—a Better 
Tomorrow" 
Ear. B. SmirH, Fairmont, West Virginia, Chairman 
Rosert A. Briarr, Corbin, Kentucky 
LAWRENCE JAMES, Gulfport, Mississippi 
J. W. G. (Grant) MacEwan, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Don J. Weppe..t, Athens, Georgia 
Counselor: 
Vice-President Theodore H. Fenske, St. Paul, Minnesota 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Emphasize the fundamental im- 
portance of agriculture in the economy of our nations. 
2. Work for the conservation of our basic natural resources. 
3. Stress the interdependence of rural and urban groups. 
4. Encourage youth interest in agriculture and conservation. 
5. Support research and educational programs in agriculture 
and conservation. 6. Promote better safety practices in rural 


areas. 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 
"Proclaim the Real Values of Freedom" 
S. Watrer Stewart, East York, Ontario, Chairman 
Harry Braptey, Lethbridge, Alberta 
Grorce McDermip, St. Boniface, Manitoba 
Harry W. Wattace, Sussex, New Brunswick 
Joun T. Younc, Penticton, British Columbia 
Counselor: 
Trustee Harvey R. Doane, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Carry out all citizenship respon- 
sibilities. 2. Advocate integrity, efficiency and economy in 
government. 3. Nurture and strengthen the friendship be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 4. Aggressively com- 
bat communism and other “isms” which undermine our 
Canadian way of life. 5. Develop public understanding of 
the responsibilities, as well as the rights, of labor, manage- 
ment and capital. 6. Actively support the United Nations 
Organization in its battle to sustain and preserve the free 
peoples of the world. 
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PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES 
"Life Begins With Freedom" 

H. Park ARNOLD, Glendale, California, Chairman 
Emmet J. CLeary, Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois 
WILLIAM F.. KIMBALL, Tucson, Arizona 
THEODORE R. McKeE Lpin, Baltimore, Maryland 
SHELDON R. OpELLt, Newark, New Jersey 
Counselor: 

Vice-President Claude B. Hellmann, Baltimore, Maryland 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Conserve and utilize all human 
and natural resources. 2. Work for honest and efficient gov- 
ernment. 3. Combat all trends toward the socialization of any 
profession, business, industry or group of workers. 4. Rec- 
ognize, expose and combat communism with every power at 
our command. 5. Continue to help the United States and 
Canada point the way to international peace and good will. 
6. Support the United Nations in its fight to uphold and re- 
store the rights of men. 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 


"The Church—the Bulwark of Freedom" 
Srmon H. ReEyNo.ps, Rochester, New York, Chairman 
Har.ey R. LANGMAN, Fairmont, Minnesota 
CiarENCE M. LOoESELL, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
EmMEtTTE A. Mann, Hinton, West Virginia 
Ernest H. Martruias, Waterloo, Iowa 
Counselor: 

Trustee Larue F. Smith, Niagara Falls, New York 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Combat communism—the arch 
enemy of religious freedom. 2. Fortify our dearly purchased 
freedom by stressing the need for understanding and toler- 
ance among all religious groups. 3. Use every means to 
evoke a greater respect for God. 4. Diligently defend the 
right of freedom to worship. 5. Stimulate faith in democracy 
in the home, school and in daily life. 6. Attend the church 
of your choice and encourage attendance by each in the 
church of his choice. 
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YOUTH 


SERVICE 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


"Invest in Youth... Character Building—Christian Living— 


Citizenship" 

CuHarRLEs J. THuRMOND, Gainesville, Georgia, Chairman 
Dr. C. Norman Apssott, Ontario, California 
Henry Ciay ANDERSON, Coral Gables, Florida 
Dr. Puiuie F. Eckman, Duluth, Minnesota 
ARTHUR WEsT, Calgary, Alberta 
Counselor: 

Trustee A. V. Zimmermann, Alexandria, Louisiana 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Build character through personal 
services to boys and girls. 2. Emphasize the dignity of work. 
3. Sponsor a program to revive a consciousness of the ideals 
which produced our freedoms. 4. Protect our boys and girls 
from the influences of communism. 5. Cultivate cultural 
activities in our schools. 


KEY CLUBS 


"A Blueprint for Freedom—The Key Club" 

F. L. McDona.p, Denton, Texas, Chairman 

Ernest L. Bertram, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

BERNARD W. HartTQuist, Endicott, New York 
W. R. Lupton, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Stewart M. Murr, London, Ontario 
James W. Putnam, Emporia, Kansas 
Counselor: 
Trustee J. A. Raney, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Organize a Key Club. 2. Sup- 
port existing Key Clubs. 3. Enlighten youth as to our free- 
doms. 4. Encourage unselfish service to the home, church 
and school. 5. Extend the Key Club spirit to our colleges 
through the Circle “K’”’ club. 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD 


"It's a Privilege to Help the Underprivileged" 
JupceE Husert GLover, Pueblo, Colorado, Chairman 
CLeMens E. Lueck, Ripon, Wisconsin 
WituiaM F. NEtson, Washington, D. C. 

Epwarp P. O’HA.LLoran, College Park, Detroit, Michigan 
CuHaRLEs R. O_msTEAD, Seattle, Washington 
Counselor: 

Trustee A. E. Buck, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Prepare specific goals and meth- 
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ods. 2. Discover and remove physical handicaps. 3. Supply 
material necessities for the underprivileged. 4. Provide edu- 
cational assistance. 5. Eliminate the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. 6. Reclaim delinquent boys and girls. 





KIWANIS 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


“Achievement Reports Reflect the Spirit of Kiwanis" 
J. TEMPLE FRAKER, Knoxville, Tennessee, Chairman 
CuHaRLEs F. Biock, North Hudson, New Jersey 
Epwarp Corcoran, Steubenville, Ohio 
Ex_mer L. Mences, Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Lonnie M. STANDLEY, Sikeston, Missouri 
Counselor: 

Trustee Al. R. Cox, Canton, Ohio 


ADMINISTRATION 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Be an active committee through- 
out the year. 2. Emphasize complete monthly written re- 
ports from all committees. 3. Stimulate individual and club 
interest through achievements. 4. Record all club activities 


~ 


and results in detail. 5. Mail your 1950 Achievement Report 


before January 25, 1951—the deadline. 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


"Attendance and Membership—The Foundation of Kiwanis" 
J. Newton Lummus, Jr., Miami, Florida, Chairman 
RatcHrorp W. Botanp, Clinton, South Carolina 
JoHN Harpy, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
A. W. Nagcte, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
JoHN A. Riaoas, Jr., Little Rock, Arkansas 
Counselor: 

Trustee R. Warren Graffam, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Adopt and develop the five-year 
coordinated membership plan. 2. Increase membership on 
basis of classification possibilities. 3. Publicize and develop 
outside interest in Kiwanis. 4. Observe the Official Attend- 
ance Rules. 5. Builders are not absent. 
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KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION—continued— 
INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
"Friendship from Fun and Fellowship" 


Harry C. Coortey, Great Falls, Montana, Chairman 
Gustav K. Branpsorc, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
H. W. “Ike” Driver, Euclid, Ohio 
Anpy Hopces, Carthage, Illinois 
Frank A. Kocu, Jr., Jersey City, New Jersey 
Counselor: 
Trustee C. I. Moyer, Topeka, Kansas 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Make inter-club relations the 
individual responsibility of each member. 2. Pass on the 
Inter-Club Register at one inter-club meeting in each quar- 
ter. 3. Sponsor an inter-club visit to every club in your 
division. 4. Make an inter-club visit to at least one club in 
another division. 5. Assure ample club representation at 
divisional meetings and the district and International conven- 
tion 6. Welcome visiting Kiwanians to your club. 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP 
"Knowledge Is Power" 


Pau. G. James, Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman 
THEODORE ANDRESS, E] Paso, Texas 
Wayne Guturle, Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Atonzo C. Hatt, Greensboro, North Carolina 
A. FREEMAN SERSANOUS, Portland, Oregon 
Counsée lor: 
Trustee Edd L. Hisel, Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 1. Knowledge is power: Know Ki- 
wanis, its principles and aims. 2. Impart knowledge: Edu- 
cate all Kiwanians thoroughly. 3. We build: Stress that 
Kiwanis exists to serve. 4. Accept the challenge: Keep Ki- 
wanis a militant force for freedom. 5. New members: Ful- 
fill our obligation to new Kiwanians. 6. Inspire Kiwanians: 
Wear your button as a badge of distinction. 7. Stress fellow- 
ship: The finer the spirit the greater the service. 


NEW CLUB BUILDING—CANADA 


"Sponsor One in ‘51" 
James G. Gass, Regina, Saskatchewan 
Percy K. CLarKson, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
JosepH Gustave LeDroit, St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec 
MELBOURNE R. OssorNeE, East York, Ontario 
ArtTHuR D. RicHARDSON, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Counselor: 
Trustee Don. E. Engdahl, Spokane, Washington 


NEW CLUB BUILDING—UNITED STATES 
"Sponsor One in '51" 
Reep C. Cup, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 
Herser H. Grow, Sacramento, California 
C. Everett Pace, Jr., Bangor, Maine 
WILuiAM D. WHALEN, McAllen, Texas 
I. R. WitrHuuN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Counselor: 
Trustee Don. E. Engdahl, Spokane, Washington 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC 
“Enrich your club through attractive programs. Enrich your 
community through music." 
Joun R. Linkiater, Sudbury, Ontario, Chairman 
D. Lawrence Buzser, Dadeville, Alabama 
WiLiiAm G. STRACHAN, Edmonton, Alberta 
Dr. Georce R. WHorISKEY, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Ratpu W. Wricut, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Counselor: 
Trustee Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, Illinois 


ACTION PROGRAM FOR 1951 Programs: 1. Influence club and 
civic interest through planned programs. 2. Coordinate club 
programs with Kiwanis Objectives. 3. Develop members 
through program participation. Music: 1. Create and main- 
tain fellowship and fun through club singing. 2. Sponsor a 
music activity in your community. 3. Support community 


music projects 





PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
Cuartes W. ArmstronG, M.D., Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Chairman 
Epumunp F.. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
A. CopreLanp CALLEN, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
RaymMonp M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
O. Sam Cummrincs, Dallas, Texas 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Cuar.es S. Don.ey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky 
Georce F. Hrxson, Rochester, New York 
HAMILTON Hott, Macon, Georgia 
J. Hucu Jackson, Palo Alto, California 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
Bennett O. Knupson, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Frep G. McAuister, K.C., London, Ontario 
Donan B. Rice, Oakland, California 
Mark A. Soiru, Macon, Georgia 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


ALBERT J. TuLtty, Mobile, Alabama, Chairman 
Dr. L. E. CHANDLER, Hammond, Louisiana 
James T. Harrison, Malta, Montana 
Wa .tTeR E. HemsBrow, Council Grove, Kansas 
BENNETT O. Knupson, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Paut W. McKee, Hartford City, Indiana 
R. Ivan Moores, K.C., Lindsay, Ontario 
Vincent Mutvaney, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Don H. Murpocn, Chairman CLAuDE B. HELLMANN 
Don. E. ENGpAHI J. HucH JACKSON 
DonaLp T. ForsSYTHE Wa_tTER J. L. Ray 
JOHN R. WRIGHT 





ADMINISTRATIVE THEME FOR 1951: FR EED OM 1S N Oo T FR EE 
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Kiwanians in Lake Worth, 


Florida began a youth service project 


























which mushroomed into a funfest 


for all the folks in their community. 


the whole towns 


ry 
] O COMBAT juvenile delinquency, Kiwanians 4 
in Lake Worth, Florida decided to hold some 
square dances for teen-agers. The men figured 
that supervised fun would keep many young- 
sters off the street and out of trouble. 
Kiwanian Ty Person was chosen to organize 
the project because he had been president of 
a square dancing club with more than 200 ins. 
members. The program got under way after 
Ty and his fellow Kiwanians had done lots of (lf 
work and arranged for widespread publicity. 
The dances were an instant success with 
the teen-agers. A surprising number of adults 
came, too. At first the oldsters sat along the 
sidelines, tapping their toes in time with the 
caller’s nasal sing-song. But soon middle-aged 
men and women were clamoring for the chance 
to dance. As a result, the club expanded its 
program so that adults, too, could allemande 
and promenade. THE END 


~<y 


Above, young square dancers put on 

a demonstration at the Kiwanis meeting. 
Below are some of the older folks 

who began square dancing after 
watching the Kiwanis teen-agers’ group 
have so much fun cutting capers. 


a 
wh 


peat 


The Lake Worth club’s square dancing program was intended as a 
deterrent to juvenile delinquency, but parents, and even grandparents, were 
soon clamoring to get in the wholesome fun provided by Kiwanians. 
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the place where everyone 


prays 





Rollin M. Severance 


He Severance Tool Industries 

Corporation at Saginaw, Mich- 
igan looks like any one of a thousand 
small manufacturing plants that oc- 
cupy the fringes of medium-sized 
American cities. But the Severance 
organization is different—in fact so 
different that most folks in Saginaw 
think the people at Severance are a 
trifle queer. 

For Rollin M. Severance, founder, 
owner and manager of the plant, has 
the strange idea that business should 
be tempered with religion. He con- 
siders purity more important than 
profit, and he is convinced that he 
owes his business and his very life 
to the benevolence of Almighty God. 
Such views are not at all unusual, 
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but rarely is the religious enthusiast 
able to make his faith felt in the 
workaday business world. Rollin 
Severance is one outstanding ex- 
ception: He has developed a siz- 
able enterprise based on the spiritual 
as well as the material. 

Every shift at the Severance plant 
begins with a thirty-minute non- 
denominational prayer service. Ma- 
chinists, executives, floor sweepers 
and drafting engineers of various 
faiths gather in the plant chapel to 
worship. Sometimes they hear a 
short sermon by a visiting missionary 
or a brief concert by some visiting 
musical group. Employees are paid 
for the time they spend in worship, 
and the service is considered as 
much a part of their jobs as punching 
the time clock. 

“We definitely feel that the pro- 
gram has been most helpful to all of 
us,” says tall, dark-haired Rollin 
Severance. “The cost of paying 
workers for time spent in worship 
aggregates to a sizable monthly 
figure, but as an investment in hu- 
man relations it has more than paid 
off. When the work day starts pro- 
perly, it will usually end properly. 
Strife, discord, selfishness and the 
other evils stemming from the pres- 
sure of business cannot dwell in the 
same quarters with the Golden 
Rule.” 

Severance has not been the only 
businessman to express this belief. 
Among the most famous advocates 
of Christian industrialism are Trac- 
tor-Maker LaTourneau, Soap-Maker 
Colgate, J. C. Penny, the department 
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store magnate, and Cheese-Maker 
Kraft. 

Rollin Severance’s experience with 
industry and religion is worth study- 
ing because it may point the way to- 
ward permanent peace between the 
worker and his boss. At the Sever- 
ance plant, where management and 
labor pray together before work be- 
gins, each group feels a sense of kin- 
ship with the other. How else can 
you explain the fact that there have 
been no strikes at the Severance 
plant? That management once de- 
clared a $40,000 bonus during the 
war because it thought workers de- 
served higher wages than the gov- 
ernment would permit? That em- 
ployees built several additions to the 
plant? And that Severance em- 
ployees have never felt they needed 
a union to protect their rights? 

One local union official has this to 
say: “My experience with workers 
tells me that men will do anything 
you pay them for—within reason, of 
If a man has to pray to hold 
But the average 


course. 
his job, he’ll pray. 
American won’t stomach someone 
telling him how to run his religious 
life. If he wants to go to church, 
then he’ll go. If he doesn’t, he won’t. 
That’s the way it should be and 
that’s why I’m against Rollin Sever- 
ance.” 


This is not entirely a sour-grapes 





attitude. Many of Saginaw’s citizens 
join the union men in criticizing the 
stern fundamentalism that Rollin 
Severance believes in so strongly. In 
fact the whole community is divided 
into pro and anti-Severance fac- 
tions. Most numerous are the cynics 
who regard the Severance organiza- 
tion as an anachronism out of the 
Billy Sunday era. On the other hand, 
Severance supporters insist he is 
proving that religious faith is the key 
to labor-management harmony. 

The storm center of this con- 
troversy is an intense, Bible-reading 
man who looks like Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson without a mus- 
tache. Although his eyes peer nerv- 
ously from behind thick lenses, Sev- 
erance radiates an intense faith in 
God and in himself. This is as it 
should be because faith has been the 
keystone of Rollin Severance’s curi- 
ous business success. 

When he was eighteen, Severance 
contracted tuberculosis. Doctors said 
he was going to die, but the medics 
didn’t reckon on the young man’s 
faith. Convinced that God’s power 
for miraculous healing was as great 
as in Biblical times, Severance began 
to pray his way to recovery. It’s 
difficult to explain scientifically how 
his frail body bested the bacilli, but 
he recovered. It can be argued that 
Severance was just lucky, but Sever- 
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ance is convinced that faith saved 
him. Armed with this proof of God’s 
power, he decided to spend his life 
showing others how they, too, could 
accomplish the impossible by rec- 
ognizing God’s power. 

After Severance married, he began 
working in a factory to support his 
family and his religious activities. 
Rollin Severance worked in several 
local plants, inspecting and sharpen- 
ing tools. In one of the places he 
worked, Severance noticed that many 
high-speed rotary drills were being 
discarded after the finest cutting 
edges had been worn away. He 
reasoned that these drills could be 
resharpened, and he made this sug- 
gestion to his boss. The foreman 











showed little interest, however. It 
was depression time, and manage- 
ment wasn't in the mood to gamble 
on a new idea. 

But Severance was determined 
that he was right. To prove it he set 
up a simple workshop in a shed be- 
hind his house. He borrowed a 
vacuum cleaner from a relative and 
converted it into a grinding machine. 
Then he brought home some dis- 
carded drills and practiced re-cut- 
ting them. 

Severance soon found that his idea 
was practical, but when he tried to 
show his foreman, the answer was a 
curt “Not interested!” So Rollin 
Severance quit his job and went into 
the grinding business himself. It 
didn’t matter that millions of men 
were out of work, and that his family 
might starve if he couldn’t get 
enough business—Rollin Severance 
was convinced that God was on his 
side, and that was all the assurance 
he needed. 

Many industries in the Detroit- 
Pontiac area were discarding dull 
drills, so Severance found a ready 
market for his idea. Soon he had 
enough orders to keep two grinders 
working while he scoured the region 
for orders. The enterprise expanded 
steadily as America recovered from 
the depression, and the nation began 
tooling up to fill national defense 
orders. At the request of his cus- 
tomers, Severance began to design 
drills for a myriad of industrial uses. 
Manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try learned that Severance was the 
man to grind odd sized drills for 
unusual purposes. Some of Sever- 
ance’s smallest products, used by 
watchmakers, are so delicate that 
grinding is done beneath magnifying 
glasses. And other Severance-made 
drills are as large as a clenched fist. 
Among the most prominent com- 
panies doing business with the Sev- 
erance Tool Industries Corporation 
are Packard, Dodge, Pratt-Whitney, 
Westinghouse, General Electric, Vul- 
tee, Boeing and Ford. 

Thus a new industry was founded 
on the premise that waste has no 
place in God’s economy. 

Pre-shift religious services were 
begun in 1935. Severance got the idea 
from his wife, who had long admired 
the custom of Netherland’s Queen 
Wilhelmina, who used to call her 
servants together each morning for 
a prayer service. Severance work- 
ers were surprised at first, but soon 
everyone began looking forward to 
the devotional period. A good ex- 
ample of the way most employees 
(See PLACE EVERYONE PRAYS page 42) 

















DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE Kiwanians here bought 
microscopes for a local hospital. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE As a reward for fifty-eight 
safety patrol captains, the Kiwanis Club of Memphis 
took the captains on an airplane ride over the city. 
Since the club organized the school safety patrol 
twenty-six years ago, there hasn’t been an accident 
or a fatality in the patrolled areas, even though 
about 54,000 youngsters go to and from school every 
day. 

CHADRON, NEBRASKA This club is helping a boy 
who was born withcut hands. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA Members of this club took a group 
of high school science students on a tour through a 
radio manufacturing plant. 

BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN This club offers prizes to 
rural schools which do the best job of beautification 
and maintenance. 

EAST YORK, ONTARIO This club set up a $7500 trust 
fund for a boy whose feet were amputated by a 
train. The club is paying all hospital bills and will 
give the youth a set of artificial feet. 

BEREA, OHIO Members of this club take turns wheel- 
ing disabled veterans to church on Sundays. 

INVERNESS, FLORIDA This club put up two signs on 
US Highway 41 calling attention to the fine hunting, 
fishing and other desirable features of the region. 

LOGAN SQUARE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS This club 
bought raincoats and hoods for twenty patrol boys. 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN Four hundred high 
school students from five high schools attended an 
occupational guidance conference sponsored by this 
club. 

BUCYRUS, OHIO This club sponsored a community fes- 
tival that was attended by about 10,000 people. 
WILTON MANORS, FLORIDA Members of this club 
helped the local 4-H chapter secure land that will 

be used as a calf pasture. 

CHEROKEE, IOWA _ This club is providing magazines 
and materials for a class of backward students. 
PIKEVILLE, KENTUCKY One hundred and twenty- 
five boys belong to a Junior Conservation Club or- 
ganized by the Kiwanis Club of Pikeville. It is sup- 
posedly the largest group of young conservationists 

in the State of Kentucky. 

WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO This club is arousing the 
community to the dangers of narcotics. The club 
sponsored a meeting at which a government agent 
spoke and showed a motion picture about drugs. 
More than seventy doctors, druggists, Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, dentists and lawyers attended 
the assembly. 
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CALDWELL, IDAHO This club has appointed a com- 
mittee to study the activities of local communists. 
Particular attention is being paid to subversives in 
schools and colleges. 

HAMILTON, EAST, ONTARIO Members of this club 
chaperone teen-agers at Saturday-night dances. 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS This club took part in 
a program to prevent damage to city streets through 

indiscriminate leaf-burning. 

BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA This club is making an 
investigation to learn whether children in local 
institutions are getting enough of the right kind of 
food. 

JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY Members of this club met 
with the Interstate Communications Commission to 
discuss ways of relieving truck congestion in the 
community. 

CALLICOON, NEW YORK This club got the Erie Rail- 
road to remove a dangerous abutment that was not 
being used. 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO This club raised $4000 for un- 
derprivileged child work by sponsoring a “Dean 
Martin-Jerry Lewis Day.” The comedy team of 
motion picture, night club and television fame spent 
one day in Steubenville, which is Martin’s home 
town. The mayor issued a proclamation saluting 
Martin and Lewis, and the comedians entertained 
handicapped children. Lewis and Martin put on 
afternoon and evening benefit performances which 
played to full houses. 





Dean Martin and his attractive wife hold a crippled girl as 
Jerry Lewis looks on. This visit was part of the stars’ 
contribution to the Steubenville, Ohio club’s UPC program, 
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MOUNT VERNON, WASHINGTON This club persuaded 
the state highway department to improve a danger- 
ous section of road close to Mount Vernon. The 
Kiwanians prepared a detailed plan for improve- 
ment, took a series of documentary photographs of 
the hazards, and then went to the state capitol. The 
Kiwanis club supplied the lights and signs neces- 
sary to make the thoroughfare safer. 

POSTVILLE, IOWA These Kiwanians are circulating a 
petition so that citizens can ask the Post Office 
Department for free city delivery. 

GOLDSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA  Kiwanians here out- 
fitted the members of a safety patrol at a school for 
colored children. 

PIQUA, OHIO This club helped arrange for a baton- 
twirling contest. 

MERCEDES, TEXAS This club bought penicillin that 
was used to save the lives of two babies that were 
born prematurely. 

CASTLETON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK Kiwanians here 
sent a box of clothing to a family in Germany. The 
family is living in a cave. 

RAYTOWN, MISSOURI This club is helping new and 
prospective residents of the community get building 
permits. 

HAMILTON, ILLINOIS This club aided a needy family 
that was en route to the East from California. 

MOUNT VERNON, INDIANA These Kiwanians are 
working with the county commissioners to beautify 
the county court house. 

WEST SIDE FORT WORTH, TEXAS This club pays the 
taxi fare for a girl whose heart is so weak that she 
can’t walk to school. 

NAPOLEON, OHIO These Kiwanians entertained a 
group of Mexican children whose parents were busy 
harvesting tomatoes. The service clubbers took 
these kids to a county fair. 

WETMORE, KANSAS These Kiwanians took 141 young- 
sters for a train ride. The service clubbers passed 
out pop, sandwiches, ice cream and popcorn. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA Members of this club shined shoes 
on downtown streets to raise money for their under- 
privileged children’s fund. The slogan was “A 
Shine For A Buck for A Kid Out of Luck.” The 
men made $465. 

MARKESAN, WISCONSIN These Kiwanians circulated a 
petition through the community in protest of poor 
mail service. The signatures will be sent to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DUXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS Kiwanians here are help- 
ing locate spaces for new municipal offices. 

WESTPORT, INDIANA Club members here planted 
bass, crappies and blue gills in a creek near West- 
port. 

BLACKWOOD, NEW JERSEY This club met with the 
elders of a church to help them make plans for the 
church’s 200th anniversary. 

STANTONSBURG, NORTH CAROLINA This club put up 
goal posts on a high school football field and also 
applied lime to the yard markers. 

BARTOW, FLORIDA These Kiwanians take paralyzed 
children to church. 

GRUNDY, VIRGINIA This club is building shelters so 
that school children will be protected from the 
weather while waiting for buses. 

ALLIANCE, OHIO This club is planning a long-term 
reforestation project, calling for club members to 
plant 10,000 evergreens each year during the next 
decade. 
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Henry F. Schricker, governor of the State of Indiana, and him- 
self a Kiwanian, recently visited the Crossroads Rehabilita- 
tion center, a project of the Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis. 


SIDNEY, OHIO These Kiwanians helped the school sys- 
tem buy a dual-control automobile that will be used 
to help students learn to drive. 

SAN BENITO, TEXAS Members of this club went to the 
interior of Mexico to hunt for new types of grasses 
that can be grown around San Benito. 

CLARKTON, MISSOURI Together with the Gideon 
club, Clarkton Kiwanians staged a womanless wed- 
ding to raise money for upkeep of a local cemetery. 
In this burlesque, Kiwanians played all the parts in 
a wedding ceremony. 

PARSONS, WEST VIRGINIA This club gave 165 gal- 
lons of gasoline to a football coach so he could drive 
players home from practice. 

SPENCER, IOWA Kiwanians here 
teachers at an annual party. 

WOODSFIELD, OHIO Members of this club are using 
the radio to tell the community about the need for 
supervised youth programs. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON This club arranged for a game 
warden to tell junior and senior high school boys 
how to handle firearms safely, and about the need 
for protecting wild animals. 

HAZELWOOD-GREENFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA This 
club is helping local churches bring displaced per- 
sons to the community. 

LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS As a result of this club’s 
fund-raising activities, the community has a new 
$4200 ambulance. 

PUEBLO, COLORADO Members of this club are help- 
ing rehabilitate juvenile delinquents after the boys 
are released from an industrial school, a reformatory 
and a penitentiary. 

RIPLEY, OHIO This club staged a tobacco show to 
stimulate buyers’ interest in tobacco grown in Ohio. 

EAST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA  Kiwanians here 
gave a collection of Boy Scout books to a school for 
mentally-deficient boys. 

NORTH BERGEN-GUTTENBERG, NEW JERSEY This 
club bought 5000 bookmarks for the local library. 


entertained local 
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CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS This club established a draw- 
ing account for the local child welfare worker. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA This club paid the cost of re- 
pairing and overhauling the iron lung owned by the 

community hospital. 

HINTON, WEST VIRGINIA Kiwanians here worked out 
a soil and water conservation plan for six model 
farms. The improvements included strip cropping, 
woodlot management and harvesting technique. 

QUINCY, ILLINOIS Members of this club attend each 
meeting of the city council and later report back 
to their fellow Kiwanians about municipal business 

transacted 

WEST SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 

house, 


that was 
For the price of just 
these Kiwanians 
curbs in 


twenty-five cents per 


street numbers on the front of 

residences in the community. 

HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA = This 
underprivileged children to a stage play. 


NEW ROCKFORD, NORTH DAKOTA As a result of this 


several city streets were graded and 


painted 


club took several 


club’s efforts. 
paved 
ONEIDA, TENNESSEE This club took 
eral hundred acres of land to promote the indus- 
the community. The Kiwanis-con- 
offered to business firms inter- 


options on sev- 
trialization of 
trolled land will be 
ested in building a plant. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA  Kiwanians 
letters of appreciation to 395 people who permitted 
Kiwanis gum machines to be placed on their prop- 


here sent 


erty 
SAINT JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
the floor of a gymnasium in a youth center. 


These Kiwanians refinished 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA _ Kiwanians here are sponsoring 
a foreign student in one of the local high schools. 
GREATER NORTH HOUSTON, TEXAS Members of this 
club are working with the Chamber of Commerce 
to promote better understanding between business- 

men and educators. 

MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS These Kiwanians col- 
lect tinfoil to finance the club’s work at a handi- 
capped children’s hospital. 

WACO, TEXAS _ In one month, this club gave clothing 
to twelve needy families. 

SUSSEX, NEW BRUNSWICK 
ricultural society stage a plowing contest. 

DURANT, OKLAHOMA This club helped outfit a grade 
school football team. 

BROWNSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA This club is helping 
the borough council combat local communism. 
SANTA ROSA, TEXAS Members of this club are collect- 

ing clothing for a two-year-old boy who has been 


hiss 


This club helped an ag- 


stricken with polio for eighteen months. 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians here 
1-H clubs in the county secure a truck. 
BATAVIA, NEW YORK This club 
and film to a bedridden boy. Each week 
sends this rheumatic fever victim a different 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS These Kiwanians bought 100 fold- 
g chairs for the local Girl Scout headquarters. 
ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS This club supports 
small churches in neighboring communities by sup- 
plying a traveling lay preacher. 
LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY Thirteen members of 
this club have taken custody over delinquent chil- 
dren. 


helped 


Viewmaster 
the club 
film. 


Pave a 





These two Kiwanians took part in the Rocky River, 
the polls opened in the early morning, the first 
heavy. Teams of Rocky River Kiwanians took turns carrying 
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Ohio club’s drive to get out the vote in a recent election. 
team of Kiwanians were on duty at a location where the traffic was 


When 


signs from sunup until the polling places closed at sundown, 
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COBOURG, ONTARIO This club got the help of a gov- 
ernment agriculturist in planning improvements for 
the community park. 

TRANSFER, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here are 
conducting a soil test for the benefit of local farmers. 

ALAMOSA, COLORADO = This club has hired two part- 
time instructors to give vocational and athletic 
training to boys attending a community youth 
center. 

HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS This club bought a 
reclining chair for a_ thirteen-year-old cancer 
victim. 

BLACK HILLS ORDNANCE DEPOT, IGLOO, SOUTH 

DAKOTA This club gave a party for national guards- 
men who were about to leave for active duty. Money 
left after paying for the party is being used to help 
the families of needy guardsmen. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK This club urged sports- 
men to respect the rights of property owners. 

STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN This club is maintain- 
ing two toboggan slides, three ski trails and two 
sled trails. This project is being carried out in co- 
operation with the city parks department. 

CRESTON, IOWA _ Five hundred and twelve new Sun- 
day school students were secured by seven Creston 
churches as a result of a membership drive put on 
by the Kiwanis Club of Creston. 

COLUMBIANA, ALABAMA This club arranged trans- 
portation for high school football players who live 
far away from the practice field. 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS This club paid two weeks’ rent 
for a poor family of four after the mother was hos- 
pitalized with polio. 

MONROE, GEORGIA When Kiwanians here learned 
about an invalid who had just three months to live, 
the service clubbers visited his home. They found 
out that he liked football, but had never watched a 
big game. So the men arranged for the doomed 
invalid to see a Georgia Tech game in Atlanta. 

STAUNTON, VIRGINIA This club is typing members’ 
blood so that a blood bank can be set up in the 
community. 

BLUE RIDGE, GEORGIA Kiwanians here investigated 
the qualifications of men named to the grand jury. 
It was discovered that many of the jurors have been 
totally unfit to serve intelligently. The Kiwanis Club 
of Blue Ridge publicized its findings and is plan- 
ning to organize a Fannin County Grand Jury 
Association, made up of citizens who are qualified 
for jury duty. 

FLORA, ILLINOIS Members of this club who are in 
the construction business teach a building trades 
class in the local high school. 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA This club takes old and 
handicapped people to church every Sunday. 

PATTON TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA A _ committee 
appointed by this club has been studying various 
forms of city government. 

HELPER, UTAH Members of this club are helping the 
city fire department raise money for new fire fight- 
ing equipment. 

MONTAVILLA-PORTLAND, OREGON These Kiwanians 
drive spastic cripples to weekly meetings of a club 
that the invalids have formed. 

LINCOLN PARK-MOUNTAIN VIEW, NEW JERSEY This 
club employs an underprivileged but talented child 
as pianist for the club. 

LULING, TEXAS Members of this club bought a tele- 
vision set for a crippled children’s hospital. 
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What must a club do 
to receive publicity 


in The Kiwanis Magazine? 


Lasr montH we explained why we publicize unusual 
club activities in the International magazine. And 

this naturally brings up the question: “What do you 
mean by unusual?” The answer: “Any project which 
has not been performed by many other clubs.” 

It is hard for clubs to realize that their most 
ambitious projects often have been carried out by 
hundreds of other Kiwanis clubs. A great many clubs 
swear that theirs is the first (or biggest, or best) 
auction, kids’ baseball league, minstrel show, summer 
camp, dental health program, 4-H Club calf program, 
get-out-the-vote drive, or inter-club meeting. 
Although these common activities are of great 
significance in the communities where they were 
carried out, such projects are of little interest to clubs 
that have done the same thing. This is why we don’t 
publicize common projects except in those rare instances 
when we do not have enough desirable projects to 
write up. 

Of course, a club may actually have carried out a 
commonplace project in a bigger, better, more effective 
or more novel way and your editors are eager to 
receive news of this sort. But here, too, many clubs 
don’t realize that what they consider a novel approach 
may be commonplace in the light of what 3200 other 
clubs are doing. 

The editors receive so little news of unusual projects 
that we read nearly 1500 activity reports each month 
in order to find about 100 unusual activities for the 
“Kiwanis in Action” department. 

Some feel that the International magazine ought 
to print project write-ups solely as a reward for every 
club that does a good job. If this policy were followed, 
almost all of the 3200 clubs would have to be written 
up every month ... an obvious impossibility. And 
a magazine filled with pats-on-the-back is of little 
interest to readers, according to a scientific readership 
survey. 


NEXT MONTH: Why photographs are often rejected. 


YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA This club has been show- 
ing a movie about sales procedure to the employees 
of department stores in the community. 

DENVILLE, NEW JERSEY This club bought four pup- 
pies for the Seeing Eye Institute at Morristown, New 
Jersey. The young dogs were given to 4-H boys 
who will raise the animals. When mature, the dogs 
will be given to the institute for distribution to 
blind indigents who cannot afford dogs. 

GREENVILLE, TEXAS This club is working to have a 
drive-by mail box put up near the local post office. 

LAPEER, MICHIGAN Members of this club are work- 
ing to convince the state high school athletic asso- 
ciation that fencing should be recognized as a minor 
sport in Michigan high schools. 
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FARMINGTON, MISSOURI Kiwanians here are giving 
free bowling instruction to high school students. 

SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA This club analyzed soil sam- 
ples and advised residents of the community about 
farming and gardening. 

HELENA, MONTANA Kiwanians' here entertained 
rural families from the area at an annual funfest 
which included a band concert, movies, food, danc- 
ing and a’dramatic production. 

McADAM, NEW BRUNSWICK = This club pays for heat- 
ing and furnishing a room that is used by the town’s 
pensioners 

THE HANOVERS, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here 
shipped three boxes of clothing, shoes and toys to 
an orphanage in Europe. 

METUCHEN-RARITAN TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY These 
Kiwanians bought an elaborate electric train for a 
boys’ home 

MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS This club gave Christmas 
trees and decorations to fifty needy families. 

RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN This club bought a tele- 
binocular visual testing machine for the public and 
parochial schools of the community. The instrument 
tests the ability of school children to assimilate 
visually the material used in schools. 

HARRISON, OHIO This club held a meeting at which 
farmers explained the problems and possibilities of 
four kinds of farming. 

ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA As one of its first activities this 
new club provided a ceiling projector and micro- 
filmed reading matter for a bedridden boy. [See 
The Kiwanis Magazine for August 1950, page 74.] 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT This club sponsored a 
debate among gubernatorial candidates just before 
the recent elections. More than 1000 people came to 
the open meeting which featured Governor Chester 
Bowles, Bridgeport Mayor Jasper McLevy, and 
Congressman John Davis Lodge. 

WYOMING-LOCKLAND, OHIO Kiwanians collect sales 
tax stamps, for which the State of Ohio gives the 
club a small refund. The sorting and counting of 
these stamps is done at meetings by the men who 
are not eating. Money raised this way is used to 
help local children. 

DARLINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA A resuscitator that 
was given to the community by this club, enabled 
police to save the life of a man who tried to commit 
suicide. 

DAVIS, OKLAHOMA More than seventy-five boys are 
taking part in the Cub Scout, Boy Scout and Senior 
Scout groups sponsored by the Davis club. Repre- 
sentatives from the club attend each meeting of 
each group, and the club buys fire wood for the boys 
to burn at their meeting place. This club, which 
claims the all-time record in Kiwanis, has com- 
pleted forty-six consecutive months of perfect at- 
tendance. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA Members of this club 
visited twenty-five rural schools within the club 
territory, giving talks about citizenship to the 
children. 

EAST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA This club gave a 
television set to an Army brigade for the unit’s 
recreation room. 

FERNDALE, MICHIGAN Kiwanians here enlisted the 
help of 200 Boy Scouts in a recent get-out-the-vote 
drive. The Scouts visited every home in Ferndale, 
putting “be sure to vote” reminders on each door 
knob. 
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Members of the Mason City, Iowa club are shown here unloading 
crates of fruit for the club’s annual apple sale. Nine hun- 
dred cases, or more than one carload, were sold in one day. 


SUMMERLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA Kiwanians here 
have sponsored an old time dance training program 
in the city’s youth center. 

BLYTHEVILLE, ARKANSAS This club raised $3000 for 
treatment of polio by sponsoring the Polio Bowl 
Football Game. Two regional teams participated. 

NORTH TORONTO, ONTARIO This club recently pub- 
lished one edition of a newspaper, netting a profit 
of $2000 from sale of advertising. 

MITCHELL, NEBRASKA This club asked political 
parties to take down their advertisements after the 
last election. 

CORNELIA, GEORGIA This club was one of the or- 
ganizations which sponsored publication of a leaflet 
about pastures in the area. This was the first publi- 
cation of its type ever printed for an individual 
county in Georgia. 

LODI, NEW JERSEY This club is sponsoring a Boy 
Scout troop made up largely of Polish refugees who 
are living in a Lodi orphanage. 

VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA In one day, the mem- 
bers of this club and other local organizations raised 
$181,000 for the community chest. Kiwanians began 
working early, and kept busy till late that same 
night. At seven in the evening factory whistles, fire 
sirens and church bells sounded. Then people who 
were willing to contribute turned on their porch 
lights as a signal to canvassers. 

IRWIN, PENNSYLVANIA This community, which stands 
at one terminus of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, was 
besieged by marooned motorists during the heavy 
snowstorm late in November. Thirty inches of snow 
fell, and 3000 refugees jammed Irwin during the five 
day blizzard. Irwin Kiwanians took an active part 
in the emergency operations, and Kiwanian Bill 
Snyder took charge in his capacity as Red Cross 
disaster relief chairman. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN This club paid for three 
school-to-home telephone systems which will enable 
young invalids to keep up with their classes. 

SUDBURY, ONTARIO Members of this club formed a 
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midget hockey circuit of eighty young boys and 
provided a coach for them. 

OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN Kiwanians here are collecting 
mittens for destitute children in Germany. One 
hundred and ten pairs have been sent to a major 
with the American army of occupation in Germany. 

OLNEY, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here helped secure 6600 
multifloral roses for farmers to plant as wildlife 
cover. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY This club is helping 
the local civilian defense organization win greater 
public support. 

MANASSAS, VIRGINIA’ This club promoted the con- 
struction of a $75,000 weather station. 

BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS Kiwanians here are 
helping high school students conduct experimental 
business ventures. 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA This club bought sea- 
son tickets to the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra so that paraplegic war veterans, blind persons 
and school students could attend concerts through- 
out the 1950-51 season. 

RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY This club has distributed 
cod liver oil capsules to all schools in the area. 

JACKSON, MINNESOTA Members of this club raised 
money to pay off the indebtedness on a Boy Scout 
cabin. 

WINDSOR, ONTARIO Kiwanians here have completed 
three new cabins at a children’s camp, making it 
possible to accommodate from 60 to 100 children. 

VIENNA, ILLINOIS These Kiwanians sponsor a mobile 
library which tours the county, providing rural chil- 
dren with worthwhile books. 

OLD YORK ROAD, PENNSYLVANIA This club is help- 
ing pay the expenses of a divinity student. 

PROVO, UTAH Kiwanians here extended aid to an 
Armenian family which was impoverished by crop 
failure. 

PAULSBORO, NEW JERSEY At the request of the 
Marine Corps League, this club is collecting old 
clothing and toys for the children of Korea. 

LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE This club is providing 
transportation so that children can get to a winter 
sports area outside of town. 

OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA This club joined the 
North Carolina Symphony Society to bring a con- 
cert to local school children. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA This club distributed 150 tooth 
brushes to underprivileged children in one month. 

MARLBORO, MASSACHUSETTS These Kiwanians are 
helping conservation officials feed wildlife during 
the winter. THE END 





Key Clubbers from the Riverside High School in Riverside, 
Ontario raised money by washing cars in local garages. The 
boys charged sixty-five cents for cleaning up each auto. 
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Tue Bancor High School Key Club of Bangor, Michigan 
assisted at the community’s second annual flying carnival 
featuring a Sectional 3-A Model Air Meet, concessions 
and parade. Proceeds will be used to reseed the foot- 
ball field. This group also collected $800 for the youth 
organizations’ fund drive..... At Kirkland Lake, On- 
tario the Kirkland Lake Collegiate and Vocational In- 
stitute Key Club operates a used book exchange and 
sponsors a season of concerts by the department of edu- 
cation. Members take turns carrying a crippled student 
up and down stairs for various class changes 

Key Clubbers of Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, have completed an extensive freshman manual 
which contains thirty pages of important information 
about faculty, courses, clubs and forthcoming events. 


T ue Key Cuvus of Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
Tennessee, sponsored an all-school dance which raised 
funds for service projects ..... Selling programs and 
refreshments at Metropolitan AAU wrestling meets is 
one of the many activities of the Amityville High School 
Key Club of Amityville, New York. This group present- 
ed a sportsmanship trophy to the school voted outstand- 
ing in good sportsmanship by all other schools. 


Pasapena City College Key Clubbers of Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia wash faculty members’ cars once a semester. 
Raising seventy dollars from this activity, they plan to 
buy new benches for the school .... . Handbills urging 
attendance at church on Sundays were placed under 
windshield wipers of cars on the streets of Panama City, 
Florida by the Bay County High School Key Club. 


Tue Locansport High School Key Club of Logansport, 
Indiana gave a Christmas party for the children at the 
local orphans home..... Key Clubbers of Chattanooga 
High School at Chattanooga, Tennessee assisted at the 
Kiwanis-sponsored horse show, provided mirrors for 
washrooms, and are planning a spring vocational guid- 
ance project ... At Miles City, Montana, Sacred 
Heart High School Key Clubbers raised $168 from con- 
cessions at American Legion baseball games. They have 
taken on the task of cleaning all blackboards in the 
school each week..... The Key Club of Ursuline High 
School at Youngstown, Ohio holds bake sales and spon- 
sors bantamweight boxing tournaments. This club is 
buying lights for the school yard and parking lot with 
proceeds from showing motion pictures of the football 
games played by Ursuline’s team. 


Bic Sprinc High School Key Clubbers of Big Spring, 
Texas have had student directories printed. Proceeds 
were used for sending the entire club to the first organ- 
ization meeting of the Texas-Oklahoma Key Club Dis- 
trict in Dallas..... Recruiting donors for the Tucson 
Blood Center is a successful project carried on by the 
Amphitheatre High School Key Club at Tucson, Arizona. 
Another outstanding activity performed by these Key 
Clubbers is reading every Saturday afternoon to a blind 
student at the University of Arizona..... The Gilbert 
School Key Club at Winsted, Connecticut started off its 
second year of organization with a dance honoring the 
school’s banner football team. THE END 
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PLACE EVERYONE PRAYS 
(From page 35) 


feel is this excerpt from the letter 
of a former Severance worker: “I 
am anxious to know if you men still 
have the half-hour services in the 
shop before work begins. I miss this 
fellowship and I would work for any 
kind of wage just to be back with 
your company 4 

Another indication of the em- 
ployees’ attitude toward the man- 
agement was the workers’ willingess 
to help enlarge the plant. Business 
was expanding, but Severance could 
not handle additional orders without 
more plant space. He found that the 
cost of building additional space was 





be 
the employees: 


yond his means, so he put it up to 
“More work would 


mean bigger pay checks for all of us, 
but we can’t handle any more orders 


ur 


Con- 


less we have more space 


struction costs are so high that we 
can’t afford to hire the work done. 
So, if you want to increase the plant's 
capacity, you'll have to do the con- 
struction work yourselves. Are you 
people willing to help enlarge the 
plant?” 


Emptoves considered, and then 
agreed. After all, they reasoned, 
their welfare was dependent on the 
company’s welfare. Helping the com- 
pany would really be helping them- 
selves. Severance employees figured 
that working overtime on the addi- 
tion would be a kind of job insur- 
ance. So the Severance Tool Indus- 
tries Corporation was enlarged. 
Naturally, the unions frowned on 
this unorthodox relationship be- 
tween labor and management. How- 
ever, the workers have paid little 
heed to the organizers’ arguments; 
employees don’t think they need a 


union to protect their rights in the 
place where everyone prays. 

There have never been enough 
jobs for everyone who wants to work 
at the Severance plant. Even dur- 
ing the war, when other industries 
were plagued by manpower short- 
ages, Severance had more than 
enough workers. He didn’t advertise 
to get them, either. 

“Men and women come to work 
here because they like the atmos- 
phere,” says Rollin Severance. “This 
was true even during the war when 
our starting wages were as low as 
forty cents an hour.” 

Severance applied to the govern- 
ment for permission to raise his 
wages to a par with what other in- 


dustries were paying. 


year. 


But his re- 
quest was put off for more than a 
Finally, after one year of ap- 
peals and hearings, Severance was 
(See PLACE EVERYONE PRAYS page 45) 











Kiwanians grew beards and their ladies put on petticoats 


“~~ Oh B 


* IWANIANS in Vincennes, Indiana 
I turned the calendar back more 
than a century to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the Indiana Territory. 
About 50,000 visitors jammed Vin- 
cennes for the four-day pageant, and 
the sightseers got an amusing look at 
what life must have been like around 
1800 

Indiana’s Governor Henry F. 
Schricker appointed Curtis G. Shake, 
past president of the Vincennes club, 
to direct the statewide observances, 


IRTHDAY PARTY 


and Kiwanian F. Albert Reiman was 
given the responsibility of organizing 
festivities in Vincennes. The idea was 
to revive old habits and customs so 
that everyone could see the changes 
wrought by time. 

Shaving was one of the first modern 
habits discarded by males in Vin- 
cennes. A month before the anniver- 
sary, men began growing beards and 
a clean shave became the mark of 
civic irresponsibility. About this time, 
women started sorting through their 


attics to locate heirloom dresses, 
antiques, and other reminders of the 
1800’s. As the celebration grew closer, 
relics of the past replaced toys, cloth- 
ing and shiny appliances in Vincennes 
shop windows. 

The big holiday opened with a 
pageant called “The Indiana Caval- 
cade.” Four hundred people took part 
in this presentation, reviewing In- 
diana’s history from frontier days. One 
of the most significant scenes was put 
on by the Kiwanis club. Dressed as 
buck-skin clad pioneers, gaudy Eng- 
lishmen and Indians, the Kiwanians 
acted out the saga of George Rogers 
Clark. 

During the four-day observances, 
clean-shaven Vincenners were brought 
before bewhiskered juries at kangaroo 
courts. The sentence for not wearing 
a beard was usually a dunking in the 
public bathtub! Kiwanian Matthew 
E. Welsh was caught unawares when 
he arrived in Vincennes from an out- 
of-town trip. He was clean shaven, 
so the jury sentenced him to a dunk- 
ing even though he is a United States 
District Attorney. 

On “Religious Commemoration Day,” 
worshippers came to the First Meth- 
odist Church of Vincennes. Services 
were held in the old tradition, with 
men and women sitting on opposite 
sides of the church. Old hymns were 
sung and most people dressed in cos- 
tumes of 150 years ago. And on the 
final day of the celebration, a com- 
memorative stamp was issued to mark 
the growth of the territory. 

When it was over, the people relaxed 
wearily. It had been fun, but many 
Vincenners were relieved to know 
there won’t be another shindig like 
this for 150 years. —John W. Gregory 
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Gorvon T. Butter, past chairman of the International 
Committee on Key Clubs, has been elected president 
of the Florida League of Municipalities. Almost 200 
cities belong to this statewide organization. For some 
time Gordon has been active in the government of his 
home town, Fernandina, Florida. 


E\veven Circle “K” clubs were formed last year, com- 
pared with only three in the three preceding years. A 
Circle “K” club was formed at Carthage, Illinois in 
September 1947 by the Kiwanis Club of Carthage, 
similar to a college organization sponsored the year be- 
fore by the Kiwanis Club of Pullman, Washington. The 
purpose of this organization for college men was to 
help students develop the habit of community service— 
much as the Key Clubs do for high school youth. 

Through 1948 and 1949 two more Circle “K” clubs 
were formed, one at London, Ontario and another at 
Ruston, Louisiana. In 1950, however, eleven of these 
Circle “K” clubs were formed by Kiwanis clubs at: 
Macomb, Illinois; Quincy, Illinois; Utica, New York; 
Greenville, North Carolina; Atlanta, Georgia; Monterey, 
California; Riverside, California; Storm Lake, Iowa; 
Hammond, Indiana; East Los Angeles, California, and 
Northside Atlanta, Georgia. Information about Circle 
“K” clubs is available from the General Office. 


At Five mempers of the Rockland, Maine City Council 
are Kiwanians. They are: James Pease, Robert McCar- 
thy, Osgood Gilbert, Carl Stilphen (club president) and 
Lincoln McRae. 


Fix 
te 
In honor of the late Past International President J. Belmont 
Mosser, the Kiwanis Club of Saint Marys, Pennsylvania—Bel- 
mont’s home club—erected this bronze and granite monument. 


oe 
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Unrrep States Senator Alexander Wiley, past governor 
of the Wisconsin District and privileged member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chippewa Falls, is urging the State De- 
partment to change its name. Senator Wiley would 
like to see it called the “Peace Department.” Such a 
change would give America’s propagandists an advan- 
tage in selling the idea that the United States does not 
want war. For similar reasons, the War Department 
was re-named the Department of Defense. 


J ames ARNOLD, Jr., Paul G. Rogers and Ned Goddard, 
all directors of the Kiwanis Club of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, are former Key Club members. 


Cype Parker, president of the Kiwanis Club of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was invited by President Truman to at- 
tend a nationwide conference on the problems of youth. 
Clyde went to Washington, D.C. as one of two high 
school superintendents selected from the entire United 
States. 


Tue NEWLY-ELECTED governor of the State of Maryland 
is Theodore R. McKeldin, a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Baltimore and the International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs for the United States. 


Jack Dunn, for seven years secretary of the Southwest 
District, has passed away. Jack’s death occurred soon 
after he attended the International Council meeting in 
Chicago. In addition to serving as district scribe, Jack 
was secretary of the El Paso, Texas club for twenty 
years. 


For THE EIGHTH consecutive year, Frank J. Horak, im- 
mediate past governor of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District, has been elected secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters of the United States. 
Frank is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Oconto, Wis- 
consin. 


Curt Barnes, a Kiwanian from Fort Wayne, Indiana 
and new district governor, has been elected president 
of the International Association of Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers. About 175 electrotyping and stereotyping 
plants in Canada, the United States and foreign countries 
belong to the association which Clint heads. 


[umepiate Past International President J. Hugh Jack- 
son and Glen Kenyon, first president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Palo Alto, California, recently presented a 
plaque to the YMCA in their community. The occasion 
was dedication of a $2500 paved and fenced play area, 
provided by the Kiwanis club. This court is equipped 
with floodlights, and is large enough so that two basket- 
ball games can be played at one time. 


Tuomas H. Scott, member of the Kiwanis Club of Blue- 
field, West Virginia and past member of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education and Fellowship, died 
recently. He was sixty-seven years old. THE END 














listened and made his decision. “In 
spirit I'll work in His carpenter shop, 


K i WA k | S i 0 ¢ T i 0 T FE [ S$ talk with Him, walk with Him, cling 
to Him till I see Him.” 


Though his friends fell away in 
pity and disgust, Hunt followed an 
inner vision. As he contemplated 
the idea that sought fulfillment 
through him, the picture took shape 
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Under Knott Management test his pigments to bring out their 
r ultimate in light. He called his 
DONRLE HOTELS ; aia | finished work Light of the World, 

wanis Meets _ “a “SR ~ and it won a place in a national 


gallery and placed his name among 
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| shackle binding them to defeat. 
“==. =>. Years ago, a man entered the mo- 
tion-picture world with eyes so 
crossed that he was ludicrous. In- 
stead of being sensitive about his 
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physical defect, he capitalized on it 


. , MOYELOWER | He talked the producers and direc- 
= tors into giving him a chance. The 
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made it root out a fortune for him. 
Instead of complaining of his in- 
feriority in the beauty mart, he 


H. P. Johnson, Manager 











boasted of his singular possession, 


and millions have paid to see it 


Joe E. Brown did not let a gener- 
ous mouth convince him that fate 


In Albuquerque N M HOTEL | had “done him wrong.” No doubt 
7 aa SE he ; . : VA N 4 O U V a R as he grew up he had to accept 
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the Canadian National and Canadian ‘tall, dark and handsome.” He did 
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HW ednesday Noon VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA not try to hide his peculiar asset be- 
hind some obscure office desk. He 
accepted it as a gift of fate and set 





























INFERIORITY guide his fingers to turn out a statue out to see what he could do with it. 

(From page 27) that brought fame to the name of Anything unusual can be an asset 

: Michelangelo. Had he accepted the or a handicap. It is not the thing 

God-given tools of perseverance, limitation of inferior eoapecbony his itself, but your own reaction to it. 
vision, determination, faith. reputation would have remained that is the decisive factor. Instead 
The famous statue of David is an where it was. of succumbing to the suffering of an 
example. A flawless piece of marble The great painter Holman Hunt inferiority complex, know that all 
was given an artist from which to refused to accept a sense of inferior- men have them in various degrees 
produce a masterpiece for the City of ity which his well-meaning friends and types. Your capacity to suffer 
Florence. After the craftsman had tried to impose on him. When he from the emotion of frustration will 
hacked and marred the marble, the announced that he intended to paint make you more understanding of 
city officials called in another sculp- Christ, they rose to dissuade him. others. And understanding makes 
tor. This man took the faulty block “You can’t compete with the old for popularity and greatness to 
and ignored its ruined condition. He masters,” they argued. “You'll waste interpret human emotions in song, 
saw perfection hidden in the marble your time .. . better paint something art, literature, drama and countless 
and set to work to release it. He you can sell, a picture that will bring other fields. That complex can be 
refused to listen to defeatist talk but you great fame ... besides, you can’t the prick that will prod you to the 
instead trusted his own inspiration to paint a person you never saw.” Hunt heights. THE END 
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PLACE EVERYONE PRAYS 
(From page 42) 


allowed to raise his wages. Sever- 
ance thought that the delay brought 
about by red tape had robbed his 
employees of part of their just re- 
ward, so he declared a $40,000 bonus. 

During the war, a picture of Sev- 
erance workers praying received 
nationwide publicity. As a result, 
hundreds of people wrote to Sever- 
ance, asking for information about 
his pre-shift services. Some of the 
letter writers were ministers, but a 
great many were workers’ who 
seemed to yearn for a little of the 
spiritual to spice the soul-deadening 
routine of endless hours on the as- 
sembly line. Rollin Severance is try- 
ing to fill this void in the minds of his 
employees. It seems as if he has suc- 
ceeded. Whether or not you agree 
with his religious philosophy, you 
have to admit that the Severance 
blend of industry and religion has 
produced a spirit of labor-manage- 
ment harmony that other industrial- 
ists have reason to envy. THE END 





LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


view Mrs. Bogue has so well expressed. 

Nevertheless, school-teaching as a 

career has little appeal to the type of 

teacher-prospect we need in our train- 

ing schools and in service because of the 

very low relative salary-scale in the 
nation as a whole. 

LeRoy Weil, Head 

Department of Music 

Morehead College 

Morehead, Kentucky 


... I want to compliment you on your 

current article, “Teachers Don’t Want 

Money!” in the November 1950 issue of 

your magazine. It has caused very 

favorable comment among PTA and 
teacher groups. 

Miss Grace E. McCue, 

Adjustment Teacher 

William Howard Taft High School 

Chicago 31, Illinois 


. lam a member of our Kiwanis club 
with five years of perfect attendance 
and editor of our local paper. Next year 
I will be a board member. 

I read the article “Teachers Don’t 
Want Money!” in the November issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine with some in- 
terest and much disgust. I believe the 
author misrepresented the philosophy 
of the teachers. 

A. E. Hortin, Kiwanian 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 

As a direct result of publication of 
Mrs. Bogue’s article in THe Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE, she has been requested to 
write a similar article for the National 
Education Association Journal, official 
publication of the National Education 
Association.—The Editors 
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13,500? 


* 
these net profits are typical of the 


sums raised annually by Kiwanis clubs every- 


where with JOHN B. ROGERS CO. services 


the quick—eas y—sure—way 

to success! 

Over 89% of our Kiwanis clients use our 
services year after year—many continuously 
for 15 years and more. Over 300 Kiwanis 
clubs can’t be wrong. 


“Let's get things done tn oT” 
right now—write now for free details 


JOHN B. ROGERS CO. “22% 


Rogers Building 
Fostoria, Ohio 


On request we will be glad to furnish names of spe- 
cific clubs and actual profits realized annually by 
each. 
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new Remington Elec Conomiy- 
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just watch it 
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Today, when greater individual productivity in the office is 
sO important, the PRODUCTION PLUS values of the new 
Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter pay off. Yes, pay off 
again and again as a time, work and money saver for offices 
throughout the country. Vital records, accurate statistics, 
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respondence—these and many 
others are prepared swiftly .. . 
and with electric ease on the 
Remington Electri-conomy. Mail 
coupon for free folder telling the 


amazing economy story, 
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LEE PRESSMAN 
(From page 13) 


Officially? No. There's no such thing. 
You can’t withdraw from the com- 
munist party as you would from a 
club, you know. Why? You _ just 
can’t, that’s all. But I stopped attend- 
ing cell meetings and I had long 
talks with my wife. I was very dis- 
tressed simply because I know that 
there were many party members 
who were sincere in their feelings 
and who clung to the party simply 
because there was no other place on 
which to hang their political and 
social hats. Else, there would have 
been an _ intellectual vacuum fot 
them. Also, I saw things in a new 
light. 

I became more convinced tha 
ever that the party was far behind 
history and the needs of history 
when I became the chief counsel fo1 
the new and booming CIO. That was 
from 1933 to 1938. 

Once again, the communists neve! 
gave me orders while I was chief 
aide to John L. Lewis. They didn’t 
simply because Lewis was far more 
revolutionary than the Reds. You 
must remember that it was Lewis, 
not the Reds, who invented the sit- 
down strike technique. Just how pale 
the Reds are may be seen from that. 
When I was with the CIO during 
the great strikes in 1938, the Reds 
demanded far less for industrial 
workers than the CIO won for them. 
I know the story goes that the CIO 
was communist-dominated. It was 
not. It would not have won such 
wonderful contracts if it had been. 

Too, did the Reds, who preach 
equality, try to organize the so- 
called horizontal union where the 
skilled and unskilled belong to the 
same organization? No, they did not, 
though the industrial workers were 
ripe for it. Just how militant the Reds 
were began to impress itself upon 
me. They began to look like valid 
phonies. After all, they pretend to 
teach that the backbone of the com- 
ing revolution must be founded on 
the trade unions. What trade unions 
did they organize? 

I don’t want to go into boring de- 
tail, but compare the contracts held 
by the communist-dominated unions 
with those held by the AFL and the 
CIO and you will see what I mean. 
In pay and hour clauses, in sever- 
ance pay, in pensions, in contractual 
working conditions, the American- 
dominated unions have a big spread 
over the Red unions. No, they never 
tried to influence me while I was 
with the CIO. They knew I was 
shying away, no longer active. 

When the US communists did their 
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The of his 


secret 
father’s happiness was 
the ideal that too many 


of us ignore today. 


Built 


By HENRY PARRISH 


HE FARM in the hills of southern 

Ohio where I was born and spent 
my boyhood has just been sold. It 
has been in our family since my 
father bought it in 1857 when he and 
my mother were married. And now, 
after all these years, the secret of his 
rich strike is being told for the first 
time. It was on this farm that my 
father found gold. 

Like many others in that area, the 
farm was hilly and rough and the 
soil was thin. But to us it was not 
just a farm, but a home. The num- 
ber one pay-crop on that farm was 
children. I am youngest of twelve 
children born there, and seven of us 
are still living. For fifty years there 
was seldom a time when there were 


no children in the home. Today 
there are twenty-seven grandchil- 
dren. There are more than forty 
great-grandchildren, and now there 
are great-great-grandchildren. 

Our place was a rendezvous for 
the neighborhood’s youngsters. The 
games we played were simple, but 
we had great fun. We had an old- 
fashioned reed organ, and there usu- 
ally was someone in the group who 
could play. We would all gather 
around and sing, and when we sang 
hymns my father would join in. The 
place overran with laughter, love 
and life. 

But life had not always been 
laughtes for Mother and Father. In 
earlier years they had suffered the 
hard life of the pioneer and had only 
the bare necessities. They lived ina 
log cabin in a clearing. Most of the 
community was dense forest. Their 
food and much of their clothing had 
to be produced with their own hands 
from their own fields, and their 
watchword was thrift. 

In winter they might be isolated 
for weeks at a time, except for their 
nearest neighbors, when the un- 
graded clay roads were impassable. 
Disease would sometimes wipe out 
an entire family. Two of my own 
sisters, whom I never saw, died in a 
typhoid epidemic. Even the life of 
the Republic was being threatened 
by war, and within five years after 
settling there my father was serving 
in the Union army, leaving my 
mother alone in the cabin with her 
two babies for three years. 

Father never attained more than 
a moderate prosperity. But as the 
family grew, he built a larger and 
more modern home. The lumber 
was cut from his own land, much of 
it by his own hands. I think he loved 
every board and every nail in that 
home. He loved every hill and tree 
and stone on the farm and tried to 
be as diligent in conserving its soil 


as he was in protecting the health of 
his children. 

His love for his country was great. 
Certainly he had helped build it, and 
he had fought to preserve it. I can 
remember when I was a child seeing 
his eyes moisten when the flag was 
unfurled. 

I used to wonder what kept my 
father from giving up during those 
first hard years. It could be that he 
was impelled by a force that he did 
not realize. He and his neighbors 
were helping to build a new way of 
life. It is conceivable that they may 
have been led by the same Divine 
Inspiration that guided those other 
men a few generations ahead of them 
who had planned this new country 
and wrote its Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. Or it may be he really 
expected to find gold. 

And I know now that my father 
did find a gold mine—the richest 
treasure ever created. He found a 
rich life, filled with everything 
worthwhile. 

Some years ago, I was down in the 
adjoining county attending a funeral. 
After the service, I was approached 
by a man and a woman whom I rec- 
ognized as a boy and girl from the 
old neighborhood. The man grasped 
my hand and said, “We often speak 
of you, and we have wondered if you 
are as good a man as your father 
was.” 

This is the heritage my father pre- 
served out of his rich strike and 
passed on to his children—the rich- 
est legacy every bequeathed by any 
man. It is the inheritance of thou- 
sands of other Americans, handed 
down to them by their sturdy fore- 
fathers, who made America great. 
These instilled in their posterity the 
fundamental principles of thrift, in- 
dustry, honesty and religion. Those 
principles must not be lost. They 
constitute the lifeline that will keep 
America from falling apart. THE END 





famous flipflop when Russia was 
invaded by Hitler, they began to 
yodel for war and for great defense 
plants. Again, the CIO was way 
ahead of them. Phil Murray, then 
head of the CIO, went all out for war 
and introduced the anti-strike re- 
solution for the duration. It was the 
CIO and not the Reds, despite their 
claims, who whipped up homefront 
morale and set labor’s tone for the 
war and inspired the colossal arma- 
ments that crushed the enemy. 

It’s like beating a dead duck to say 
this, but I’m violently anti-Red now. 
I don’t even care whether this article 
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has any reaction. Personally, I'm a 
defeated man. The leftists won't 
have anything to do with me. The 
conservatives distrust me, and the 
middle of the roaders ride right over 
me. 

Now I’m back in private practice 
and at the age of forty-four, with my 
public pronouncement that I’ve di- 
vorced myself from the party, I find 
that I’ve divorced myself from all the 
years that have gone before. 

Yes, I do think the Reds are a 
menace, but even more interesting, 
I think they’re phonies. The fact that 
they’re a menace has been said be- 


fore and has been well established, 
by people in a better position than I 
am to prove it. But the legend that 
they wring out handkerchiefs for 
the common man, the poor, the dis- 
possessed of the earth, the hungry 
and the kids with rickets is perhaps 
the biggest lie they ever told. 
Strangely, it is one that is somewhat 
believed even by the most violent 
anti-Red. 

The scholar might say that the 
communists live intellectually in the 
nineteenth century, the century of 
Marx’s birth. Palpably, they have 
been left very far behind. THE END 
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a\ for Community Welfare 
Since 1939 the Fordway Plan of gum ma- 
chine sponsorship for community welfare— 
now adopted by nearly 2,500 clubs and or- 
nation — has 


ganizations throughout the 
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raised millions of dollars for human better- ; 


ment, relieving suffering, saving lives. Sight 


conservation programs and under-privi- 
leged children 
many of these clubs will continue through 


the years to pay dividends in better, health- 


activities carried on by 


ier future citizens. For example: 


LOOK AT SHREVEPORT 
The Kiwanis Club of 
adopted the Fordway Plan in 1942, sponsors 
677 Ford Gum machines to raise funds to 
finance its Boys’ Camp on Caddo Lake. 
In 8 yeors more than $27,000 have been 
raised for this 
rehabilitating hundreds of 


Shreveport, La. 


noble purpose—training, 


guiding and 


"less-chance many of whom 


might well have become public liabilities— 


youngsters, 


munity. The Shreveport project is an invest- 
ment in humanity—building the youth of 
today into the citizens of tomorrow. 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 


Offer of generous discount to 
dealers for immediate sale of 


rete new boats now available in 
territories without dealer 
representation. Write for de- 
PLEASURE | tails. Owens Yacht Com- 
| ’ , 1016 Owens Ave., 


pany, tne. 
BOATING | | Battimore 22, Maryland, 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office 
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One-Way Streets 

One-way streets are being used success- 
fully in an increasing number of cities 
as an alternative to the widening of 
existing streets, the American Munici- 
pal Association reports. In this way de- 
lay in the remedies and expense of land 
purchases are avoided. 

In Augusta, Maine a trial of the main 
business street as a one-way thorough- 
fare proved so successful that it was de- 
cided to leave it that way. Kansas City, 
Missouri recently designated five new 
streets, with a total mileage of 808 miles, 
as “one-wayers.” Denver also has 
speeded traffic with newly 
one-way thoroughfares. 

Success of the one-way street in re- 
as well as accidents has 
where desig- 


designated 


ducing delay 
been shown in Baltimore, 
nation of one-way streets resulted in an 
average of 100 per cent 
traffic volume, a seventy-five to ninety 
per cent reduction in delays, and a ten 
to fifteen per cent reduction in accidents. 


increase in 


Stricter Smoke Curbs 

Cities are broadening and tightening up 
smoke control programs in an all-out 
effort to lift low-hanging smog clouds, 
the American Municipal Association re- 
ports. More than 200 municipalities in 
the United States have adopted smoke 
ordinances. In general, these 
emission of dense 
minutes 


control 
ordinances prohibit 
smoke of more than a few 
duration. Notable exceptions are St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh, where anti-air 
pollution laws prohibit the use of 
smoke-producing fuels or require the 
use of a type of burner that will con- 
sume high volatile coals without pro- 
ducing smoke. 

Possible damage from air pollution is 
forcibly pointed up by the experience 
of Donora, Pennsylvania. In addition to 
twenty deaths that resulted from the 
smog of 1948, the real market value of 
Donora property dropped more _ than 
nine per cent in 1949. At the end of 
1948—the smog occurred in October 1948 
—the total actual value of real estate 
in the city was $34,000,000. A year later 
the market values of total property had 
dropped to $30,800,000 although property 
throughout the state, generally, showed 
an increased market value. 

In Des Moines, Iowa more stringent 
smoke controls have been called for, 
and a bill authorizing a municipality to 
control and regulate smoke is being pre- 
pared for presentation to the 1951 state 
legislature. The current city ordinance 
provides only for educating firemen and 
management in the proper firing and 
equipping of heating and power plants. 


A revised ordinance adopted in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina this year calls for 
voluntary cooperation in the control of 
smoke. No restrictions are placed on the 
kind, type or style of fuel that may be 
burned in heating, power or industrial 
boilers or furnaces. The emphasis is 
placed on the proper burning of the fuel 
available. However, certain rules are 
outlined for the installation of new fuel 
burning equipment. Each such installa- 
tion must have a permit before it is in- 
stalled and must be inspected before it 
is put into operation. 


Public Works Programs 

Cities generally plan to continue their 
public works programs until they are 
stopped by federal regulations or by 
the shortage of materials and labor, a 
survey of representative United States 
cities shows. 

Already lacking adequate facilities for 
their growing population because of the 
ban on building during World War II, a 
large number of cities felt that as a mat- 
ter of policy municipalities should go 
ahead with school building, road im- 
proving and sewer construction projects 
until federal policies are clearly defined 
or until materials are no longer avail- 
able. Several cities were expediting 
their programs in anticipation of coming 
shortages. 


Lots For Tots 
An increasing number of cities are 
providing neighborhood “tot-lots”’ for 
small children of pre-primary and pri- 
mary school age. A typical example of 
this playground development is in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where during the 
summer twelve “tot-lots’” were acquired 
and equipped. The typical Cambridge 
“tot-lot’”’ contains an area of from 5000 
to 7500 square feet. It is completely 
fenced in, the surface is covered with 
asphalt, and the street frontage is 
planted with shrubs. A few well placed 
benches, swings, a slide, a sand box and 
a jungle gym constitute the equipment. 
A drinking fountain and a sprinkler 
system for showers on hot days com- 
plete the facilities. A play supervisor 
is in charge of each area 

Now most sections of the city have a 
“tot-lot’” within a block or two and 
children do not have to cross busy 
traffic arteries to reach a playground. 


Driver Education 

In 1950 a total of 6995 of the 20,774 
high schools in the United States were 
offering a driver education course. This 
represents an increase of twenty-three 
per cent over the number of schools that 
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offered such courses in 1949. Participa- 
tion of eligible students in the driver 
education courses increased twenty-five 
per cent to reach a total of slightly over 
551,000. A breakdown of the type of 
training offered showed that 4363 of the 
participating schools offered practice 
driving in addition to classroom instruc- 
tion. The remaining 2632 schools were 
equipped to offer classroom instruction 
only. 

Extra Pay for Holidays 

City police or firemen who are re- 
quired to work on general holidays are 
usually compensated in some manner, 
according to a survey of personnel prac- 
tices among American municipalities. 
Fifty-eight selected cities in various size 
groups were queried by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association on 
their policy of paying policemen and 
firemen who are required to work on 
holidays. Thirty-seven cities reported 
making provisions for either pay or time 
off for holiday work. 

The most popular practice among the 
cities was compensatory time off to both 
police and firemen, with twenty-three 
municipalities having such a policy in 
effect. Four cities grant extra pay, three 
cities allow both groups extra vacation 
and seven cities reported having vary- 
ing practices for police and firemen. 


Bicycle Control Ordinances 

In an effort to cut the accident toll 
among youthful cyclists, more cities 
are drafting bicycle control ordinances 
requiring registration of the two- 
wheelers and providing a traffic educa- 
tion program for bike riders. The Amer- 
ican Municipal Association reports that 
nearly 18,000,000 bicycles are on the 
streets and highways of the United 
States today. A majority are ridden by 
teen-agers. 

These statistics point up the need for 
a control and education program among 
cyclists. In more than two-thirds of 
the accidents involving automobiles and 
bicycles, the cyclist was at fault, and al- 
most three out of four of these cyclists 
were children. Most of the accidents 
were caused by carelessness or lack of 
knowledge on the part of the riders— 
twenty-five per cent by improper turns; 
seventeen per cent by disregard of con- 
trol devices; thirteen per cent by carry- 
ing extra riders; eleven per cent by 
running into open auto doors; ten per 
cent by proceeding without right of 
way; and five per cent by “cutting in.” 

Typical of the bicycle control program 
which is cutting the cities’ bicycle ac- 
cident rate is that of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. The program provides: (1) A 
city ordinance giving all necessary police 
authority not already covered by exist- 
ing laws. (2) A system for the annual 
inspection, registration and licensing of 
bicycles. (3) Centralization of respon- 
sibility for bicycle control in a bicycle 
bureau of the police department. (4) 
Regulations for the sale and purchase of 
new and used bicycles. (5) A means 
of enforcing bicycle regulations with 
adequate disposition of offenses. (6) 
Maintenance of a continuous safety edu- 
cation program. THE END 
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Nauvoo 


IS 
small... but 
oh my! 


Is A ToWN of only 600 popula- 
tion, the Kiwanis Club of Nauvoo, 
Alabama is one of the smallest in 
International. Yet its size is not an 
accurate measure of its value to the 
community, nor is the size of the 
community any measure of the 
need for Kiwanis activity. Last year 
the Nauvoo club: 


1) Furnished 900 lunches for under- 
privileged children. 

2) Furnished medical, nursing and 
hospital aid to thirty-three under- 
privileged children. 

3) Gave 350 school children free 
movie and refreshments for National 
Kids’ Day. 

4) Furnished transportation for 4-H 
Club to county meeting. 

5) Rented and furnished teen-agers’ 





club for boys and girls—furnishing 
instructors and entertainment each 
week. 

6) Furnished about fifty underpriv- 
ileged children with clothes and shoes 
in order that they could enter school 
in fall. 

7) Had Pig Plan for 4-H Club. 

8) Had corn raising project. 

9) Helped sponsor Fat Calf project. 

10) Helped sponsor milk truck 
route, 

11) Helped sponsor conservation 
program for timber and wildlife. 

12) Helped sponsor Red_ Cross, 
Crippled Children, March of Dimes, 
Freedom Bell and other such drives. 

13) Sent one child to Talledega 
School for Deaf and Dumb. 

14) Supplied boys’ baseball team 
with supplies and transportation. 

15) Helped promote state highway 
being built through town. 

16) Helped sponsor PTA of seventy- 
five members. 

17) Sponsored drive for clothing, 
shoes, etc., for 100 needy families. 

18) Sponsored Go-To- 
Church programs. 

19) Sponsored drive to feed about 
150 families—securing Irish potatoes, 
milk powder, etc., from government. 
(Secured 400 bags of potatoes.) 
Helped to distribute this food. 

20) Helped student obtain a schol- 
arship at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

21) Financed high school for one 
boy. 


several 


The mayor and three councilmen 
are Kiwanians. —K. C. Winchester 








PLAYGROUNDS 
(From page 20) 


phalt covering. This stopped erosion 
troubles, but the surface was too 
abrasive for children to play on. 
After that, Hamlet put asphalt 
around the edges of another play- 
ground which had been cut through 
with deep erosion gulleys. The as- 
phalt topping quickly stopped ero- 
sion. 

Then with the approval of Akron’s 
school board and in cooperation with 
the two rubber companies, the first 
rubber coating ever used on play- 
grounds was applied in a large arc 
around the swings of one play- 
ground. 

This was over a year ago, and the 
experimental rubberized area is still 
as cushiony and resilient as it was 
orginally. Children falling from the 
swings were rarely scraped or bruised 
on the playground that bounces. The 
children loved the soft cushion, and 
so did teachers, except for the tear- 
ful battles they had to settle when 
the older children chased the young- 


er fry out of the swings to use the 
area for wrestling. 

It cost less than $7000 to rubberize 
the Margaret Park School. This 
amounts to about $1.77 a square yard 
for the base and rubber coating, in- 
cluding the rubber particles which 
cost about seven cents a pound. This 
coating is considerably cheaper than 
black topping or sheet asphalt, which 
was figured to cost about $11,000 for 
the same amount of surface covered. 
And construction experts say that 
the rubberized surface is even more 
resistant to erosion and frost damage. 

The rubber which is now being 
used in Akron playgrounds is a poor 
grade of scrap which imdustry has 
considered worthless until recently. 
But it looks now as if this discarded 
rubber is destined to end up on top 
of a playground instead of the trash 
heap. 

So perhaps rubber-surfaced play- 
grounds may well be the answer not 
only to an economical way of sta- 
bilizing playgrounds but in prevent- 
ing many serious accidents to chil- 
dren as well. THE END 
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There is a great 
opportunity to build new 
clubs in these urban 
areas which 

have 100,000 or more 
people, but only 


one Kiwanis club. 





fYWE THIRTIETH anniversary of a 

Kiwanis club is always an im- 
portant event, but the recent thir- 
tieth birthday of the Englewood, 
Illinois club is of special significance. 
Fo the chartering ol Englewood 
back in 1920 made it the second 
Kiwanis club in Chicago. Never be- 
fore had there been more than one 
Kiwanis club per community, and 
so the Englewood chartering was a 
great experiment. That this policy 
of so-called multiple club building 
was a wise one is evidenced by the 
fact that there are now thirty Ki- 
wanis clubs in Chicago and that there 
are eighty-three communities with 
more than one club. About ten per 
cent of our membership is in these 
urban areas 

Almost without exception, build- 
ing new clubs in sizable urban areas 
benefits the original club. A survey 
of communities with more than one 
club, made by Kiwanis International, 
shows that the older clubs invariably 
grow larger as the result of new 
lubs in the territory. The reason is 
this: new clubs and their activities 
increase the prestige of Kiwanis, 
which of course makes men want to 
become Kiwanians. Then, too, a 
friendly rivalry develops as the new 
club tries to outdo the good work 
of the older club. High spirit is basic 
to Kiwanis growth. A second club 
in town makes it easy for members 
to make up meetings, and so attend- 
ance in the old club usually im- 
proves. According to W. W. Der- 
ryberry, past president of the 
Albuquerque, New Mexico club, the 
attendance in his club rose twelve 
per cent within two years after the 
second club was founded there. 

Another beneficial effect of having 
several clubs in a large community 
is that friendly rivalry makes each 
club—new and old—more anxious 
to get good members. It’s similar to 


‘ertile Field in the City 


the result of competition between 
businesses: an increased premium 
is placed on quality. And so it is in 
Kiwanis — spirited rivalry between 
clubs in the same town raises the 
standards for membership. 

There is rarely a problem finding 
new members because of another 
club in the community. Batesville, 
Arkansas, the smallest city with 
more than one Kiwanis club, is an 
excellent example. The city has 
about 6000 people, but Batesville 
Secretary Stanley Rockwood reports 
that “Neither club has difficulty get- 
ting new members. The rivalry is 
friendly, and it results in better work 
being done by each club. We coop- 
erate in some_ projects, sharing 
expenses in proportion to our mem- 
bership. Our experience has been 
that two clubs are better than one.” 
Batesville is an exception for that 
size town, but it shows that the for- 
mula for several clubs in one place is 
adaptable to many communities. 

This formula, based on careful 


consideration by the International 
Board of Trustees, is as follows: 
Each single club in cities of 100,000 
or more should seriously consider 
building another club. Sponsors of 
multiple clubs do not surrender any 
part of their territory. Instead, the 
old club retains as its territory all 
the community, while the new club 
confines its activities to a specified 
part of that community. And all 
subsequent clubs operate within 
definite boundaries. 

In the United States alone there 
are forty cities with more than 
100,000 people but only one Kiwanis 
club. Here is a golden opportunity. 
By building clubs in these heavily- 
populated areas we can make Ki- 
wanis available to thousands of 
high-caliber men who do not now 
belong because of the size i nd classi- 
fication limitations of existing clubs. 
These potential Kiwanians could 
greatly increase the impact of our 
organization in national and _ local 
affairs. THE END 


Celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of the Englewood club, 

charter members William McDonnell (first president), left, Wendell Holmes, 
and K. Roy Ballantine recall that their club was the first 

of many multiple clubs which have strengthened Kiwanis in urban areas. 
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PROBLEM: 
connection 
in North 
are suggested? 
ANSWER: Every winter takes its toll 
of wildlife due to natural feed being 
covered with snow. Competition be- 
tween livestock interests and wildlife 
societies is a growing problem in some 
states. Out-of-state hunters also pose a 
difficult problem in some localities. 
More feed crops should be planted for 
wildlife and more feed should be dis- 
tributed when natural feed is scarce. 
Kiwanis clubs should encourage the en- 
forcement of the closed season, the pro- 
vision of adequate wildlife preserves, 
and urge all citizens to cooperate with 
fish and game commissions. 


What are the problems in 
with wildlife development 
America and what solutions 


PROBLEM: On what date will Na- 
tional Kids’ Day be held in 1951? 


ANSWER: September 22, 1951. 


PROBLEM: Are “Go to Church” cam- 
paigns really effective? 

ANSWER: “Go to Church” campaigns 
are extremely valuable. Reports show 
that Kiwanis clubs have been responsi- 
ble for a tremendous increase in church 
attendance throughout entire communi- 
ties. 


PROBLEM: Our finance committee has 
recommended that we sponsor a “com- 
munity sale” as our major money-rais- 
ing project. What has been the expe- 
rience of other clubs in this type of 
activity? 

ANSWER: A community sale is prob- 
ably the most popular of all Kiwanis 
club money-raising projects. 

An outstanding example is the annual 
apple sale sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of St. Lawrence-Montreal, Quebec. 
This club has raised over $283,000 by 
this means in the past eighteen years. 

The following excerpts taken from 
monthly activity reports submitted this 
year are representative of the success 
Kiwanis clubs are realizing in sponsor- 
ing various types of sales: 

Ann Arbor, Michigan—Sponsored an- 
nual Kiwanis sale with all members tak- 
ing an active part. This sale draws peo- 
ple from all sections of Michigan. Mer- 
chandise is contributed by merchants 
and residents of the community as well 
as from members of the club. The sale 
this year netted over $5000 for our 
welfare work. 

Augusta, Maine—Hard-working spe- 
cial group of Kiwanians conducted a 
two day sale of roses and raised a net 
profit of over $400 to be used for work 
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for underprivileged children and other 
necessary charitable projects. 

Alexandria, Louisiana —Candy sale 
held publicly for our underprivileged 
boys camp netted $396. 

Emden-Hartsburg, Illinois—Held a 
farm community sale at Hartsburg. The 
wives of our members were in charge of 
the lunch stand. The club realized ap- 
proximately $150 from this sale. 

Canton, Missowri—Several Kiwanians 
were active in helping to plan and carry 
out a community sale for the benefit of 
the summer playground, which netted 
$520 this month. 


PROBLEM: In planning our youth 
services program for 1951, many ques- 
tions were raised relative to the effect 
our observance of National Kids’ Day 
would have on our annual money-rais- 
ing project in August. We want to co- 
operate in this great national observ- 
ance but do not want to sacrifice our 
long established projects, or hamper 
their success in any way. 

ANSWER: National Kids’ Day and its 
promotion by each club must augment 
and boost the Kiwanis youth service 
program. It is not intended to replace 
existing projects. Write in detail to the 
General Office about any local problem 
of this type, and complete data will be 
sent to you regarding what other clubs 
have done to answer similar situations. 
By all means include National Kids’ 
Day on your youth service schedule for 


1951. 


PROBLEM: What is the over-all pur- 
pose of the Circle “K” Club? 
ANSWER: To provide a means by 
which college youth may gain valuable 
experience and training in fellowship, 
cooperation and service to the com- 
munity and college. 


PROBLEM: 
a new idea? 
ANSWER: No. Key Clubs had their 
start in 1925. A high school principal in 
California and the Kiwanis Club of 
Sacramento developed the idea and or- 
ganized the first Key Clubs. There are 
now over 850 clubs in Key Club Inter- 
national 


Is the Key Club program 


PROBLEM: My club has been greatly 
interested in the Hoover Commission, 
and we would like to know where we 
can find out how many of its recom- 
mendations have been made into law. 
ANSWER: Write the Publications’ 
Office, Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 15 West 46th Street, 
New York 19, New York. rHE END 



















Scotts. LAWN CARE 


will guide you to an 
outstanding lawn 


.«. it’s America’s most widely read lawn 
publication. It tells how to keep your 
lawn at its best in any region from Maine 
to California. A New Jersey reader says, 
“LAWN CARE is jam-packed with good 
advice” . . . from Minnesota, “We owe 
the credit for our lovely yard to LAWN 
CARE aid.” Issued five times yearly 
LAWN CARE contains latest facts and 
seasonal tips. Best of all, LAWN CARE 
is absolutely free. For a two year sub- 
scription without charge or obligation 
simply drop a card to 


OM Sc : SONS CO 


21Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, California | 
*_"Et0ING 


"FREE 


. 2 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 








A Speech For 


Every Occasion 


So you've been asked to make a 
speech! And don’t know what 
to say! Here’s a book that has 
helped thousands 
contains over 225 
speeches that may be 
phrased or used verbatim, 
OVER 450 PAGES 


hecause it 
short, witty 
para- 


ORDER TODAY. Send Money 
Order or check for only $3.00 
and save postage, or pay Post 


for our complete catalog K. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc- 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 








VISITING CANADA? 





Give us forty-eight hours and we will custom tailor a suit, 
top coat or overcoat in an English worsted or tweed (ladies 
or men). These cloths are from the finest mills in the world, 


Custom-tailored on our premises. 
Intimately fitted. 

In the heart of downtown Toronto, 
Parking at our door, 

$75.00 to $125.00. 

Current premium on American money, 


SKITCH CLOTHES LIMITED 


Kiwanians Wilf Skitch, Tudor Harries 
Toronto Club 


135 Church Street Toronto, Ontario 





> SPEAKERS 
\ STAND 


a = 

; with LAMP 
New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/," 


x 16," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 


wood Emblem on front. 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


$4.g00 
Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S GLASS CAPITAL! 


Sparkling crystal shur-out (patented) ash 
trays and $25 capacity coin banks with 
Kiwanis seal fired on in glossy three color 


permanent enamel. Beautiful and useful gifts 
for family or Kiwanis friends. Send cash, 
check, or money order today for prompt pre- 
paid delivery anywhere in U.S.A. or posses- 
Sorry, no C.0O.D 
$1.00 Com 
$1.50 


sions 
Ashtrays @ 
Combination 


Bank @ 75« 


for 


KIWANIS CLUB OF CORNING, N. Y. 









e GEM STENCIL DUPLI 
CATOR saves money gets 4 
results quickly! Hundreds of 
uses for every type of business 
and organization. We ship the 
GEM complete with all supplies, 
Guide Board for accurate printing 
and 60-page Book of Ideas at the 
special low price of only $8.50 


(a $15.00 value) 






Our 
21st Year 


i 
Use the GEM BREE at our expense! SEND NO 


MONEY. Write and « ymplete GEM outfit will be 
ent you postpaid. After ten days, send us only 

-50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! 
WRITE TODAY 





BB BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 38 
a 6633 Enright * St Lovis 5, Mo. 
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“| Have Earned an Average of 


*1522NHOUR 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 
—So Can YOU! 


MAZ ’ , 
AMAZING : her Piny a: 


Prest ibout size o 1 W. F. Wydallis 







Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio 
Many Others ‘‘Cleaning Up”’ 


etc et re for re ale make go¢ 
Hi. J. Ker s $20 a day. C. Kam 





Science's , , 
»A: A sv 1D 
i, P.Q 
Miracie— , trat / $2.50 
‘‘PRESTO" 


CA 
\ 


New Midget We oats 








£1,000 th. W ite for FREE Sales Kit. No 
- »bligati MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
Dept. 401, 201 East 16th St., New York 3, N. 





a . BRONZE 
TABLETS 


Pay tribute to 
worthy 


ALTOONA 


} cOUNCHT | 
Nu 551 


your 
r CRAND kRieR TS members with 
ae dignified, permanent and 
economical bronze tab- 
@ Cost less than 
you think @ Send for 
fre catalog showin 


lets 


honor rolls, memorials, 
award testime 
Bronze Tablet 
Headquarters 
UNITED STATES 
BRONZE SIGN CO, 
Incorporated 


570 Broadway, Dept. K 
New York 12, N.Y. 




















‘GOD OF CREATION’’— 
37 min. 


“GOD OF THE ATOM’’— 
40 min. 


Employing lapse-time photography 
and photomicrography, the films 
delve into the marvels of creation. 
These unusual motion pictures il- 
lustrate God's wisdom and power 
and man's dependence upon Him. 


Educational - Inspirational 


Enjoyed by millions in schools, 
churches, clubs and industry. For 
complete description of these films, 
reprint of August, 1950, RED- 
BOOK article featuring the films, 
and address of film dealer nearest 





you, mail coupon NOW. 


(For SPARKLING PROGRAMS in 1951 - use 
FAMOUS SCIENCE FILMS 


produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon 
MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


16 mm. — color — sound 





**“VOICE OF THE DEEP’’—— 
30 min. 

“DUST OR DESTINY” — 
45 min. 


Available on rental throughout 
the entire United States 


a a ae a a ae i ee ae ee ee 


Don H. Parson, Director 
Film Department 

Moody Bible Institute 
820 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send film information to: 


I - 


|, _ZONE__STATE_ 
oe 8 8 8 GS GU UG UG UG 
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STOP THE FAILURES 
(From page 26) 


meaning teachers or parents. It is a 
job for several specialists, dealing 
with various facets of the child, his 
emotional makeup, his physical well- 
being. 

Cures are possible in ninety per 
cent of the cases, but much depends 
on how much the parents cooperate 
with plans advanced by the consult- 
ing board. It’s a parent cure as well 
as a child’s. Nor can teachers be ex- 


cused from their responsibilities 
when confronted with dyslexiac chil- 
dren. Making the child wear a 


figurative dunce cay only makes the 
problem worse. 


Av present, the Dyslexia Institute 
at Northwestern is the only place in 
the world equipped to treat the dis- 
ease on such a comprehensive scale, 
but even its resources are pitifully 
small. For lack of funds, it holds 
sessions only once a week and can 
handle only thirty cases a year on 
the average. 

Hundreds of worried parents are 
on the waiting list, but they and 
their children may never have the 
chance to receive the expert atten- 


tion so desperately needed. Their 
tragedy is a reflection of the national 
plight. 


The Dyslexia Institute’s twelve- 
year findings are fully accepted by 
both medical and educational au- 
thorities. Dr. Herold Hunt, super- 
intendent of Chicago’s public schools, 
says: 

“It would be a wonderful blessing 
if we had dyslexia centers every- 
where. The need cannot be overem- 
phasized.” 

Other leading educators are equal- 
ly enthusiastic. 

It will be shameful if we don’t 
stop this dreadful waste of our chil- 
dren now that we know how. 

Costs are negligible for the value 
derived in salvaged children—chil- 
dren who are victims of a condition 
just as devastating to the mind as 
polio is to the body. The Dyslexia 
Institute, for instance, operates on a 
yearly budget of only $2400! 

The real goal is prevention or early 
cure of dyslexia. The average age 
treated at the Clinic is twelve and 
one-half. While success is unques- 
tioned in treating older children, 
much frustration would have been 
avoided if treatment had been start- 
ed in the first grade. 

See about the establishment of a 
dyslexia center in your community. 
For only by the scientific approach 
can this national curse be effectively 
controlled. THE END 
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LIVE TO 120 
(From page 16) 


physical conservation as well that we 
can follow on the basis of my friend’s 
studies in Abkhasia? 

“Ah,” he smiles, “if you mean 
sheltering yourself unduly, then the 
answer is no. If you mean abstention 
from meat-eating, drinking, smoking, 
and sex life while you are young or 
middle-aged, no again. But what 
you must develop in you as early as 
possible is a kind of good philosophic 
attitude to life, a healthy and well- 
preserved moral and ethical core to 
your personality. I found such a 
core in almost all the old men and 
women I have studied. One Abk- 
hasian said to me: ‘I’ve lived this 
long because I never envied anyone.’ 
And there is something to that. 

“The problem of preservation of 
human life cannot be solved with any 
single serum or any other magic 
formula. I have come to believe that 
the answer lies in the regulation of 
metabolism and circulation. This is 
our springboard to longevity. The 
more we research in that, the sooner 
we may attain ways and means en- 
abling everyone to live his and her 
full span of 100 or 120. This is the 
clue.” THE END 










THE CHAMP! 


Ovr IN THE Pacific-Northwest, peo- 
ple are calling Oliver Jacobson the 
world’s champion blood donor. Ki- 
wanian Jacobson, who is a past presi- 
dent of the Ballard, Seattle club, has 
given 127 pints in the last twenty- 
five years—six times more than is 
shown in the jars in the photograph! 

—Roth Wyrick 


a MA. \.: 





BOARD 





MEETING 





Fall Meeting 


October 28-29, L950 








held in Chicago October 29, 1950 
and attended by the following: Don H. 
Murdoch, president, J. Hugh Jackson, 
immediate past president; Theodore H. 
Fenske and Claude B. Hellmann, vice- 
presidents; John R. Wright, treasurer; 
A. E. Buck, Al. R. Cox, Harvey R. 
Doane, Don. E. Engdahl, Donald T. For- 
sythe, R. Warren Graffam, C. I. Moyer, 
J. A. Raney, Walter J. L. Ray, Larue 
F. Smith, A. V. Zimmermann, trustees; 


N A MEETING of the Board of Trustees 
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and O. E. Peterson, secretary, the fol- 
lowing: action was taken: 

Military service membership was re- 
instated effective January 1, 1951 as 
announced in detail in the November 
issue of the Monthly Club Bulletin. 

A proposal to permit cancellation of 
club meetings that fall on specific holi- 
days was considered, but action 
deferred. 

A restatement of policy on building 
of clubs in metropolitan areas was ap- 
proved. It provides, among other things, 
that in any city having a population at 
the last census of 100,000 or more, the 
original club shall not be required to 
release a part of its territorial limits 
to any clubs formed in it, but shall hold 
concurrently with such clubs the por- 
tion of its territory allocated to the 
additional club or clubs. An article on 
this subject appears on page 50 of this 
issue. 

The organization structure committee 
was instructed to determine whether 
there should be a change in the bylaws 
to eliminate the January meeting of the 
district board of trustees and whether 
or not the district bylaws might provide 
that the board of trustees-elect should 
have the power to transact business 
prior to January 1, with the provision 
that the action should not become legal 
until January 1. 

Present policy of printing controver- 
sial material in The Kiwanis Magazine 


was 


was reaffirmed with the stipulation that 
the articles should present views or 
ideas which coincide with the Objects 
and Objectives, resolutions or any other 
well-expressed tenets of Kiwanis. In 
cases where a minority desires another 
view presented and has reasonable facts 
and ideas to offer, the minority shall 
receive recognition in the Letters col- 
umn of the magazine only. 

The General Office was instructed to 
make a study of the practices followed 
in each district as to dues, assessments 
and all special charges paid by the dis- 
trict or the divisions so that the organi- 
zation structure committee might later 
make recommendations to the board as 
to the upper limitation which the dis- 
trict may charge its members for all 
such dues, assessments, fees, etc. 

The Kiwanis Code of Ethics was re- 
vised. The new code will be published 
in the February issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

Approval was given to the district 
bylaw amendment changing the name 
of the California-Nevada District to 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District, and 
the territorial limits of the former Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District by addition of 
the Hawaiian Division. 

A change in the district territorial 
limits releasing Rossville, Georgia from 
the Georgia District and assigning it to 
the Kentucky-Tennessee District was 
approved. THE END 














By MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND ‘eo re hg $12.50 


SACK ADAG R 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 






Write today for ; 
FREE folders, prices and 


ideas. No obligation. 


Cincinnati 


SPEECHES .::, OCCASION 


i A speech for almost any purpose, especially good ' 
i for club, lodge. church, school, business, banquet 

or community affairs, $2 Shipped on 10 days | 
j approval to Kiwanians. Keep book 10 days then ‘ 

pay $2 or return for full credit ! 
| NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY | 
’ 1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
ji—_—_ _— = - € Pe ee =a =a == = ae 


Dept. K-M 








WASH YOUR CAR mitt. 


fountain 
Washes and 


WHILE WEARING BEST CLOTHES. “Wash Faster” 
brush, $10 value, turns work into pleasure 
rinses in one operation cars, trucks, boats, windows, screens 


NO COLD, WET. SOILED HANDS Brass Nut Fits Hose ——® 









All rubber covered 4 ft. aluminum tube hand! 10) enty 
Epeber head, 6 im. 100 percent ho i gonel brush 
mt mar car Cash, Check Postpaid 


Agents wanted to seli WASH FASTER 


* * * x * 
4 owen a py 
th Anniversary Clubs 

Anaheim, California February | 
Yakima, Washington... .February I 
Dover, Ohio .February 2 
Lebanon, Pennsy lvania -February 3 
Tipton, Indiana........ February 4 
LaPorte, Indiana ....... February 8 
Abilene, Texas......... February 9 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. .February 10 
Manchester, N. H....... February 14 
Manitou Springs, Colo.. .February 14 
Bayonne, New Jersey. ...February 15 
Napoleon, Ohio. .......February 15 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. .February 17 
Laurel, Mississippi. ..... February 17 
New Albany, Indiana... .February 17 
Rome, New York....... February 19 
Rochester, Minnesota... .February 21 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee. February 23 


Mankato, Minnesota .February 25 

Middlesboro, Kentucky ..February 25 

Geeeeeme, GOES cin cicc ess February 28 
— 


Ldn Anniversary Clubs 


Benicia, California ..... February 5 
Mount Morris, Ilinois...February 5 


Kelso, Washington......February 8 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. .February 8 
Neenah, Wisconsin. ..... February 8 
Southeast Los Angeles, 

Eee eee February 10 
Hermosa Beach, Calif....February 22 
Belmar, New Jersey..... February 24 
Mauston, Wisconsin. .... February 25 
Bellington, West Virginia. February 26 
* * * * * 
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$695 
pa) For itself — Satisfaction ‘Guaranteed 


WINSLOW MFG. CO. DeptHg 1428 Balfour, Detroit 30, Mich 


Fountain Brushes 








MONTH 


THE 
fifty years ago, one of England's 
authors, Rudyard Kipling, 
novel in which he 
with remarkable 


PICTURE OF 
Some 
most brilliant 
wrote a unique 
managed to capture, 


fidelity, both the “color” and the spirit 
of India. As a title, he used the name 
of the principal character, KIM, an 


English-born orphan raised, without 
benefit of formal education, in the native 
quarter of one of India’s largest cities. 
Now, at long last, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer has brought Kipling’s immortal 
story to the screen in a picture starring 
Errol Flynn, Dean Stockwell and Paul 
Lukas. 
Filmed 
Technicolor, 
translation of 


entirely in India, in 
is an unusually 
accurate the Kipling 
novel, both in plot and in “atmosphere.” 
Not only make the 
country’s physical characteristics, it 
as it presents 


almost 
the movie 


does most of the 
also 
rings true, psychologically, 
the 
one of the most overcrowded, strife-torn 


various sects and racial groups of 
lands on earth 

The story is one of high adventure 
with KIM, played by young Dean Stock- 
well, and the Afghan, Mubbab Ali, 
played by Flynn, aiding British Intelli- 


gence officers in the effort to checkmate 


Russian plots against English rule. 
Juvenile audiences, seeing it, will be 
enchanted by the action-filled plot: 


adults, bitterly aware of Russian aggres- 
sion in our own time, will probably be 
struck by the parallel between events 
of 1950 and those of the last century 

I heartily recommend KIM for audi- 
ences of all ages. And I think it’s time 
to congratulate Hollywood studios on 
the wisdom they’re displaying in turn- 
ing more and more to the classics for 
material. A picture like this one, in 
addition to all its other virtues, has the 
charm of being “different,” a welcome 
relief for fans who are understandably 
tired of copy, boy-meets-girl 


plots. 
Despite 


carbon 


= its somewhat hack- 
neyed plot, FRENCHIE, Uni- 
versal-International’s new Technicolo1 
western, will probably satisfy the aver- 
age movie-goer, especially the action- 
addict. But the goings-on in the fron- 
tier town of Bottleneck, when Shelley 
Winters, famed proprietress of a New 
Orleans gambling house, returns to 
avenge the murder of her father, fifteen 
years previously, definitely do not com- 





By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 
Member, Kiwanis Club 


of Hollywood, California 


suitable film-fare for 


prise youngsters. 
Sheriff Joel McCrea, upright as ever, 
and Paul Kelly, crooked owner of a 


gambling dive in a nearby town, furnish 
the shoot-’em-up action, with McCrea 
emerging victorious, of course, in the 
final denouement. Oh yes, he 
the girl. 


also gets 


? L story of Supreme 

Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is brought to the screen, in 
magnificent style, in MGM’s THE MAG- 
NIFICENT YANKEE, with Louis Cal- 
hern in the title role, and Ann Harding 
as his ever-wise, ever-loving wife. Fo1 
the most part, the spotlight is on Holmes, 
the man, and his personal life, rather 
than his public life on the bench, 
though, naturally, the two are closely 
intertwined. It’s an engrossing study, 
and a highly entertaining picture that 
should appeal to every American, re- 
gardless of age. As a long-time advocate 
of depicting the lives of great statesmen 
instead of devoting so 
much film to glorifying gangsters, I 
salute MGM for giving us THE MAG- 
NIFICENT YANKEE. 


The life 


on the screen, 


a According to the story pre- 
sented in THE GREAT MIS- 
SOURI RAID, umpteenth entry in an 
apparently interminable series of screen 
melodramas dealing with the lives of 
“the James boys,’ Jesse (Wendell 
Corey) and Frank (Macdonald Carey) 
were just a couple of lovable kids, 
forced by circumstances beyond their 
control to make their way in life by 
robbing banks and murdering innocent 
bystanders. America’s small fry, if 
exposed to the movie “heroics” of these 
two real-life desperadoes, could be per- 
suaded, all too easily, that the James 
Boys belong on a pedestal along with 


Hoppy, Rogers and Autry. 
: , THE MUDLARK, made in 
England by 20th Century-Fox, 
is an appealing and heart-warming story 
about a ten-year-old ragamuffin, whose 
great urge to see Queen Victoria, be- 
cause she looks so motherly, leads him 
to steal into the palace, where his 
exploits create a national uproar and 
eventually succeed in bringing his 
beloved Queen, played brilliantly by 
Irene Dunne, out of her fifteen-year- 
seclusion and back to the public. 
Andrew Ray, as the little waif who’s the 
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cause of it all, does an outstanding job, 
as does Alec Guinness in the important 
role of Disraeli. For fine family enter- 
tainment, THE MUDLARK rates high 
on the list. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
wif TWO WEEKS— WITH LOVE 

(Jane Powell-Ricardo Mon- 
talban-Louis Calhern-Ann Harding). 
Delightful Technicolor filmusical loaded 
with chuckles and charm for the whole 


family. 
RIO GRANDE (John Wayne-Maureen 
O’Hara). Thrilling saga about the 


United States Cavalry during frontier 
days in the Old West. For kids as well 
as grownups. 

HE’S A COCKEYED WONDER 
(Mickey Rooney-Terry Moore). May be 
too cockeyed for the old folks, but it’s 
a cinch to please the young’uns. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES (Deborah 
Kerr-Stewart Granger-Richard Carl- 
son). Authentic adventure in Africa. 
A “must see” for every member of the 
family. 

THE JACKPOT (James Stewart- 
Barbara Hale). Zany comedy that pokes 
good-natured fun at radio give-away 
programs. The whole family will get 
a kick out of it. 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Gertrude 
Lawrence-Jane Wyman-Kirk Douglas). 
An artistic triumph, but undoubtedly a 
little too heavy and actionless for some 
tastes. Unobjectionable morally. 

THE FIREBALL (Mickey Rooney- 
Beverly Tyler). An actionful drama 
about an orphan lad who becomes 
world’s champion roller skater, only to 
be stricken with polio. Rooney keeps it 
light enough and fast moving enough to 
hold the youngsters’ interest. 


HARRIET CRAIG (Joan 
Crawford-Wendell Corey). 
Psychological study of a cold, calculat- 
ing woman whose only concern is finan- 


cial security. Finely acted. Not for 
children. 

CRY DANGER (Dick Powell-Rhonda 
Fleming). Underworld stuff, exciting 
for whodunit addicts, unsuitable for 
youngsters. 

THE ENFORCER (Humphrey Bo- 


gart). Blood-curdling, brutal and shock- 
ing. Definitely not for kids. 

THE SEPTEMBER AFFAIR (Joan 
Fontaine-Joseph Cotten). A lot of soap- 
opera drivel about an extra-curricular 
love affair. 

OUTRAGE (Mala Powers-Tom An- 
drews). A morbid, moody tale of a sex 
crime and its effect on a teen-age girl. 
Taboo for the youngsters. 

BORN TO BE BAD (Joan Fontaine- 
Robert Ryan-Zachary Scott). Like its 
title, the script was doomed from the 
beginning. Pure twaddle and not worth 
your attention. 

EDGE OF DOOM (Dana Andrews- 
Farley Granger-Joan Evans). The key- 
note of tragedy and futility preclude 
it as a good family picture, but it 
shouldn’t be underrated as a fine piece 
of melodramatic entertainment. 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 








on banquet tables, 

et 10” fror x higgt 
x 18 lee; A piece of fur 
iture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speaker 

Desk i built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc 
I ed with rubber cu 
toned corner Light 
pact mod turdy 

Desk ' made only 
ordered, and require two t 
four days for delivery, Eact 


Siz 0) 
Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


«iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 





cowl WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


—\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT.181 SCRANTON 2, PA. 











JOIN THE MANY KIWANIS CLUBS 
NOW SELLING KIWANIS SOAP 


Club treasury for Kiwanis Youth Activ- 
* by this easy method. This soap is a french-milled 
oa f iperb quality and fragrance Write for our 


Ter to clubs 


Ent e your 
' 
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The Ivy Company 
fowned by Kiwanians!) 
Green Lane, Penna. 
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« NG FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
| AND CHRONIC CASES | 
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products 


and 


services 
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In 
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® Use convenient coupon 
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Q. Should we appoint a committee 
on New Club Building if we have no 
chance to sponsor a new club? 

A. Yes. But the committee should be 
an active one and appointed for the def- 
inite purpose of making a careful sur- 
vey of every town within reasonable 
driving distance that is not being served 
by a Kiwanis club of its own. 

The International committee as well 
as district committees on New Club 
Building have found that many pros- 
pective Kiwanis communities have been 
overlooked because of too casual a sur- 

y being made of them by existing 
clubs. Do not overlook small towns. 
Some of them are excellent prospects. 


vey 


Q. The board of directors of our 


club meets only at the call of the pres- 


ident. Is this the general practice in 
Kiwanis? 
A. No. Article VII, Section 5 of the 


Standard Form for Club Bylaws speci- 
fies that the directors shall 
meet at least once each month. Many 
Kiwanis clubs have found it necessary 


board of 


to provide for even more frequent 


regular meetings of the board. 


Q. What is the Weekly Club Bul- 
letin service offered by Kiwanis Inter- 
national? 

A. The Weekly Club Bulletin, 
pared and issued by Kiwanis Interna- 


pre- 


tional, is available to all clubs. Pages one 
and four carry organization-wide news 
and stories covering the activities of 
clubs throughout both of our countries, 
Alaska and Hawaii. Pages two and three 
are left blank, for the subscribing club 
to mimeograph or print its own notices. 
The bulletin obtained at the 
rate of in numbers 
corresponding to the club membership. 
It is each week. If your club 
wishes to subscribe to this service, write 
to the General Office. 


may be 


two cents a copy 


issued 


Q. It has been suggested by several 
of our members that the membership 
fee is responsible for keeping some 
good men from joining the club. What 
is the official Kiwanis policy in regard 
to the membership fee? 

A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
laws governs the fact that each club 
shall have a membership fee “payable 
upon election by the board of directors” 
(Article XV, Section 1). A _ notation 
under this provision states “this should 
be fixed at an amount to be determined 
by each club which will assist in ade- 
quately meeting the financial needs of 
the club and be in keeping with the 
club’s position in its community.” 

The membership fee may be looked 
upon as tangible evidence of the sin- 


cerity of a new member and the good 
will he has for the club. It is felt that 
any prospective member who places the 
proper emphasis and value on Kiwanis 
membership will be willing to make this 
investment in the club and in his own 
success as a Kiwanian. 


Q. In checking our club’s list of 
committees, we find we have three not 
listed in the bylaws, these being Social 
Activities, Bulletin and Sports. Should 
we not amend our bylaws to include 
these committees and then submit the 
same to Kiwanis International for 
approval? 

A. No. The bylaws provide for stand- 
ing committees, but a club president has 
the authority to appoint special com- 
mittees from time to time to perform 
such duties as he may define. These 
special committees do not have to be 
included in the club bylaws. 


Q. Since our regular club meeting 
date fell on Thanksgiving, we met on 


Tuesday of the same week. One of 
our members could not attend the 
Tuesday meeting. On Friday he at- 


tended the meeting of another local 
service club and claims he is now en- 
titled to an attendance makeup credit. 
Should this credit be granted? 

A. No. According to the Official At- 
tendance Rules, credit can be given only 
for attendance at a Kiwanis meeting. It 
may be that the member in question at- 
tended the November meeting of your 
club’s board of directors. In this case 
he would have an attendance credit to 
apply against the November 21 meeting. 


Q. What use can the Kiwanis Edu- 
cation and Fellowship committee make 
of the valuable information contained 
in the International committee mono- 
graphs for 1951? 

A. The objectives of the various club 
committees as suggested in the Inter- 
national committee monographs should 
first be interpreted on the local level, 
and a definite program of action adopted 
by each committee. The Kiwanis Edu- 
cation and Fellowship committee may 
then cooperate with the chairmen of 
the other committees in organizing club 
meeting discussions and panel con- 
ferences based on these programs. 

As a means of keeping the entire 
membership informed of committe 
progress during the year, periodical re- 
ports should be arranged by the presi- 
dent in cooperation with the Committee 
on Kiwanis Education and Fellowship. 
Some clubs allow the secretary a few 
minutes at a regular club meeting to 
summarize the committee reports sub- 
mitted each month. THE END 
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“Back in 1942 I joined the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant where I work as an 
executive secretary. I put 10% of 
my salary into bonds to help win 
the war. And I still buy bonds.”’ 














“Through careful managing, the twins 
and I have lived comfortably and 
saved too. This fall the twins will 
enter Butler University—thanks to 
U.S. Savings Bonds, the best way 


1? 


to save I know! 











‘ defense 
will sev in tivins Thorough colleges” 


HOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
MRS. MARY CALLON OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


‘““Meet Janet and Jack, my twin reasons for buying bonds,” says 
Mary Calion. ‘Even though I’m a widow, these children are 
going to have a college education. The U. S. Savings Bonds I 
bought will see them through!”’ 


Wns. Callous Slow Caw be your story, too | 


What Mary Callon did, you can do, Month Plan where you bank. You 
too—and just as easily! Just take may save as little as $1.25 a week or as 
much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years 
you'll have bonds and interest worth 
$4,329.02 cash! 


these three simple steps— today: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch your 
income, 

You'll be providing security not 
only for yourself and your family 
but for the free way of life that’s so 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week, or 


month after month. ‘ age 
important to us all. And in far less 


3. Start saving automatically by sign- _ time than you think, your plans will 
ing up today in the Payroll Savings turn into reality, just as Mary Cal- 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A- _lon’s are doing. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW—THROUGH 
REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS] 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated as a public service by 
The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America through the co-operation 
of Foote, Cone & Belding and this publication. 

















$400 


to this coupon 
and get these 3 


top-ranking 


; (at publishers’ list prices) 


rey 
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novels 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN 
SEARS READERS CLUB 





Whot happens when o man's life is torn three 
woys—by his wife, by his children, by the 
women he loves? Written by author of national 
best seller, GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT 
THE OTHER FATHER, by Lowre Z. Hob. 
son, Written with greot courage and skill, 
this important, provocative novel dramatically 
explores the strange, hidden conflicts and de 
sires o husband and father sometimes discov- 
ers deep within himself. (/ he price $3. OX 











Only Sears, Roebuck and Co. makes this generous offer! 


Sears makes this generous offer to show you the 
wonderful advantages of joining Sears Readers 
Club right now. The outstanding books you see 
here are examples of the kind of exciting read- 
ing and important savings you will enjoy as a 
member of Sears newest book club. No other 
book club brings you such wonderful reading at 
such amazingly low prices. Only Sears Readers 
Club makes this spectacular offer! 

Take these three books for only $1.00 and you 
have a bargain that can’t be beaten anywhere. 

Think of it! Books by best selling authors 
Laura Z, Hobson, Daphne du Maurier and 
Jean Plaidy! Stories with glamour and 
excitement! Three absorbing books— ail for 
only $1.00! 

Don't wait. Take advantage of this astonish- 
ing offer right now and save $8.00 on the prices 
you would pay if you went out to buy them! 


The best in modern fiction at an unbelievably 
low price. Your membership brings you top- 


RS REA 


¢ ‘ 
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She was only a commoner's wife, but she 
became the King's mistress — yet while 
she ruled a royal heart, only love could 
commend her own 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE, by Jeon 
Plaidy. Jane's destiny bore her from a 
King's orms to a prison cell, and swept her 
from days when she was the loveliest and 
merriest lady of a glamorous court to a 
time when she poid the price of her love 
by doing penonce through the streets of 
London (Publisher's list price $3.00.) 











ranking, modern fiction by leading authors, for 
as little as $1.00 per book. Can you think of a 
better way to get outstanding best sellers in 
beautiful editions for your very own? What a 
thrill you will have, too, when the postman 
brings you all the wonderful reading you have 
on this enrollment offer! 

You continue to make tremendous savings. As 
a member you will have a year-around oppor- 
tunity to read and own many of the widely- 
discussed, current best sellers. Club selections 
are announced every eight weeks through THE 
READERS REVIEW which describes two forth- 
coming books at a time. You are free to accept 
either one or both kooks which will be sent to 
you automaticaily unless you tell us otherwise. 
Thirteen top-notch novels are offered each year. 
You need select only six and still enjoy all 
privileges of membership. 

Typical of Sears Policy. Sears Readers Club 
membership gives you the opportunity of buy- 
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Though closer than man and wife, they could 
never be together. By the author of REBECCA 
and many other national best sellers. 

THE PARASITES, by Daphne du Maurier. 
The witty, sparkling, utterly modern story 
about three young, glamorous, talented peo- 
ple who easily rode the crest of success and 
fame, but could not escape the curious and 
disastrous ties that bound them to each other. 


her's list price $3.00.) 











ing the type of reading you have always wanted, 
at the lowest possible price. You pay $1.00 for 
all average length novels. For extremely long 
books, you pay slightly more, but never will 
you pay more than $1.59 for even the longest 
novels. By means of this flexible pricing sys- 
tem and the printing of large editions for each 
selection, Sears Readers Club is able to pass on 
to you the savings in the form of greatly re- 
duced prices for each individual book. Yes, you 
actually save up to 34 on all future books you buy 
as a member! 
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